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INTRODUCTION. 

THE princi pies of knowledge become most intelligible 
to young persons, when they are explained and incul* 
cated by practical illustraiion and direction. This modp 
of teaching is attended with so many advantages, that it 
can scarcely be too much recommended* or pursued. Ia« 
struction whic() is enlivened by pertinent examples* and 
.in which tbep^pil is exercised in reducing the rules pre* 
scribed to practice, has a more striking effect on th& 
mind, and is better adapted to fix th^ attention and sharp- 
en the understanding, than that whicli is divested of 
these aids, and confined to barc^ positions and precepts ; 
in which it to9 frequently happens, that the learner has no 
further concern, than to read.and repeat them* The timo 
and care employed in practical application, gave occasion 
^lo survey the subject minutely, and in diflferent points of 
view ; by which it becomes more known and fanliliary 
and produces stronger and more durable impressions. 

Tfl&sK ojbservations are peculiarly applicable to the 
study of gratumaTf and the method of teach tne it. The 
^rules require frequent explanation ; and, besides direct 
elucidation* they admit of examples erroneously construct- 
ecU ^or exercising the student's Sagacity and judgment. 
To rectify these, attention and reflection are requisite ; 
and the knowledge of the rule necessarily results from the 
study and correction of the sentence. But these are not all 
the advantages which arise from Grammatical Exercises. 
,By discovering their own abilities to detect and amend 
errors, and their consequent improvem^it* the scholars 
become pleased with their studies, and are animated to 
proceed, and surmount the obstacles which occur in their 
progress. I'he instructor too is relieved and encouraged 
jn his labours. By discerning exactly the powers and 
improvement of his pupils, he perceives the proper sea- 
son for advancing them ; and by observing the points in 
which they are deficient, he knows precisely where to 
apply his directions and explanations. 

Thkss considerations have induced, the Compiler to 
eollect and arrange a variety of erroneous examples adapt- 
ed to the differeiit rules and instructions ot English 
Grammar, and to the principles of perspicuous and acca- 
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fate writing. It has aol indeed been nsual« to saake 
Grammatical Exercises, in our language, vefy numer- 
ous and extensive : but if the importance and usefulness 
qf them be as great as they are conceived to be, no apoU* 
ogy will be necessary for the large field of employment, 
which the foiibwing work presents to the student of 
English Grammar. II he foe detained longer than is oobei^ 
mon in this part of his studies, the probable resuit of it) 
an accurate aild intimate knowledge oi the subject will 
constitute ^n ample recompence* 
^ The reader will perceive that some of the rules aad 
observations, under the part of Syntax^ contain a madi 
>gf eater number of examples than others: This has ari- 
sen frpm the superior importance of those rules, and froln 
the variety requisite to illustrat them properly. When 
a few instances afford sufficient practice on the rule, the 
•student is not fatigued with a repetition of example!, 
which would cast no new light on the subject* ' 

In selecting the instances of false construction, the 
Compiler has studied to avoid those that are glaringly 
erroheous^ and to fix upon such only as frequently occur 
in writing or speaking. If there be any of a different 
complexion, it is presumed that they are but few, and 
that they will be found under those rules only, which, 
from the nature of them, could ndt have been otherwise 
clearly exemplified to young persons. The examples 
applicable to the principal notes and observations, are 
carefully arranged under the respective rules of Syntax ; 
and regularly numbered to make them correspond to the 
subordinate rules in the Grammar. 

As many of the examples contain several errors in the 
lidne sentence, and some of them admit of various con- 
structions in amending them, it has been thought proper , 
to publish a Ke Y for ascertaining all the corrections: and 
this has been the more expedient, from the work's being 
designed for the benefit of^private learners, as well as for^ 
the use of schools. The Key to the part of Orthography 
"might have been omitted^ had not some of the sentences 
contained so many words erroneously spelled, as to ren- 
der it probable that several of them would^ in that case« 
have been inadvertently passed ovef ; especially by per* 
sons who may not have the advantage of a tutor. In 
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forming the Key» it appeared to be more eligible, to 
repeat the sentences at large, MtitB their corrections, than 
•imply to exhibit the amendments by themselves. In 
the ntodeadopted, the work has a more regular and uni- 
form appearance ; the correspondent parts may be more 
readily compared ; and the propriety of the corrections 
'Wfil TO more apparent and striking. 

In a work which consists entirely of examples, and 
"With which the learners will, consequently, be much 
occupied and impressed, the Compiler would have 
deemed hrowelf culpable, had he exhibited such sen* 
tences as contained ideas inapplicable to young minds, of 
which were of a trivtsA or in iarious nature. He has, 
thei^fore^ been solicitous to avoid all exceptionable mat- 
ter .; and to improve his ,work» by blending moral and 
useful observations with Grammatical studies. Even 
sentiments ol a pious and religious nature, have not been 
thought improper to be occasionally inserted in these Ex- 
ercises. The understanding and sensibility of young per- 
sons, are much underrated by those who think them inca- 
pable of comprehending and relishing this kind of tm 
Istruction. The tense and love of goiwlness are early 
and'deeply implanted in the human inind ; and ofteir, 
by their infant energies, surprise the intelligent observer: 
-*-Why, then, shpulS not these emotions find Ijieir 
proper support and incentives, amohg the elements of 
i^rning ? Congenial sentiments, thus disposed, besides 
making permanent impressions, may serve to^chertsh and * 
expand those generous principles ; or, at least, to pre- 
pare them for regular operation, at a future period. The 
importance of exhibiting to the youthful mind, the de- 
ibrmtties of vice ; and of giving'it just and animating 
views of piety and virtue, makes it not only warrantable* . 
but <nir duty also, to eo^brace evety proper occasion to 
promote, in any degree, these valuable ends. 

Ik presenting the leainer with so great a number of 
examples, it was difficult to preserve them from* too 
much uniformity*- The Compiler has, however, been 
studious to give them an arrangement and diversity, as 
agreeable as the nature of the subject would admit j and 
to render them interesting, as well as intelligible and 

histrueiire, to young persons. ,, , ,^^- 

/ ^^ Holdgdte, near Yorh 1797. 



GENERAL DrlRECTlQNS 

rOK USING TBS XXfiRCISBS. 

1. AS soon 9s the learner hag committed to men^ory, 
the definitions of the article and substantive, afr ejiprefti* 
ed in the grammar^ he should be employed in parsing 
those parts of speech, as they are arranged in this vo- 
lume of (he Exercises. 

2. The learner should proceed, in this mamieri ttiron^h 
all the definitions of the parts of speech, contained in 
.EtJi^mology, regularly parsing the exercises on one defi- 
nition, before he applies to another. "^ 

3* As the pupil will then be able to understand all 
the rules in Orthography, he should be directed to cor* 
rect; in regular order, the orthographical exercises at- 
tached to me particular rules. 

. 4'. In this stage of his progress, he may vary his cm* 
.ployment, by occasionally parsing the promiscuous exer^ 
ciseSf contame4 in the nintih section of . the chapter of 
Etymological Paisin^i and by writing the pliu-als of 
nouns^ &c. in the eighth section of the same chapter* 

$. When the first rule of Syntax is committed to tt^ 
BM>ry, the correspondent exercise in parsing, should be 
performed. Then the sentences of false "syntax, under 
the rale, should be corrected, in writing. In this man* 
ner, both as to parsing and correcting, all the rales of 
Syntax should be treated, proceeding regularly accord- 
ing to their order. The pupil may now be, occasional* 
ly, employed in correcting the promiscuous exercises in 
Orthography. 

6. The preceding directions (except those upon Or- 
thography) respect only the leading rules of the grammar, 
which are printed in the larger type. When the exer- 
cises on those general rules are completed, and not be- 
fore, the learner is to apply to the first subordinate rule, 
contained in the saialler type. He is to read it very at- 
tentively^ assisted by the tjeacher's explanations; and af- 
terwards correct, in writing, the false construction of the 
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Mcercises belonging to it« Thas, he is lo proceed, rul^ 
by rale, titl the whole is finishedf The learner should ' 
now he, oocasionaUy, employed in parsing the prooiiscu<» 
0U8 exercises, contained in the eighth section of the 
chapter on Syntactical Parsing. 

7. When the student has corrected all the exercises 
appropriated to the particular rules, he should regularly 
proceed to rectify the promiscuous Exercises, in syntax, 
and punctuation. In this employ, he should write over 
each correcttonj the number of the rule, by which he 
i^nceives the correction ought to be made. 

8. After this progress, tlw learner will be qualified to 
enter on the Exercises respecting perspicuous and ac* 
curate writing. In this part, he is to proceed in a man- 
ner as similar 4o the preceding directions, as the subject 
will admit. 

9. Wh^n all the lExwcises hav6 been regularly cor- 
rected,/// writing, \t would tend to perfect the pupil's, 
knowledge of the rulesi and (o give him an habitual dex- 
terity in applying them, if he were occasionally desired 
to correct', verbally^ erroneous sentences purposely se* - 
Ivcted from different parts of the book ; to recite the 
rules by nvhich they are governed ; and, in his own 
language, to detail 'the reasons on which the corrections 
are founded. The following examples will give the 
student an idea of the manner, in which he is to noke 
the verbal corrections. 

<' The man is prudent which speaks little.*^ 
' This sentence is incorrect ; because which is a pronouA 
of the neuter gender, and does not a^reein gender wit& 
its antecedent man wliich is mascuhne. But a pronoon 
^ould agree with its antecedent, in gender, &c. accor- 
ding to the fifth rule of Syntax. fThich should therefore 
be who, a relative pronoun agreeing, with its antecedent 
man ; and the sentence should stand thus : *' Tb^ inan 
is prudent who speaks little." 

"After I visited Europe, I returned to America.*^ 

• f The pupti ought to review every leading rule, an<t 
agam rectify ar few of tfie sentences un'^er it, b fore bt «- 
ters on its sub9rd$natc'r\jXt^ and their correspondent «• 
ercises. ^ ' 
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This sentence is not correct ; because the verb visiiei 
18 in the in^erfect tense, and yet used here to express an 
action^ not only past but prior to the time referred to by 
the verb returned, to which it relates. By the thirteenth 
rule ofilyntax, when verbs are used, that in point of time, 
relate to each other, the order of tkne should be obser- 
ved. The imperfect tense nfisUed should, therefore, 
have been had visited, in the pluperfect tense, repre- 
senting the action of visiting, not only as past but also 
as prior to the time oi returning^ The sentence correct- 
ed would stand thus ; 

" After I had visited Europe, I returned to America*" 

** This was the cause, which first gave rbe to su<^h a 
barbarous practice." 

This sentence is inaccurate* The words^rj/ and ri5^ 
have here the same meaning ; and the word mck is not 
properly applied* This word signifies of that kind: but 
the author does not refer to a kind or species of barbar- 
ity. He means a degree pVii : and therefore the word 
so, instead of 9uch^ ought \o have been used. The 
words cause and gave rise, are also tautological : one of 
them should, consequently, be omitted* The sentence 
corrected would stand thus : *^ This was the original 
cause of so barbarous a practice ;" or, " of a practice so 
barbarous.'' 

10. As parsing is an exercise of great importance to 
the pupil, it should be continued, regularly, through the 
whole course of his grammatical instruction. 

1 1. To the learner who has not the aid of a teacher, 
the Key is indispensable. But it should, on nb occa- 
sion, be consulted, till the sentence which is to be rec- 
tified, has been well considered, and has received the 
learner's best correction. ' 

As the latter editions of the Grammar, Exercises^ 
and Key, contain many corrections, additions, and 
other improvements, it is proper to observe, that the 
eleventh edition of the Exercises corresponds exactly 
to the///een/A of the Grammar; and \h<^ tenth edittoa 
«f the Key} to the eleventh of the Exercise. 



EXERCISES. 

PART I. 

Ex^RCISKS IN Fa&SIKG. 

CHAP- I. 

eXERCISES IN PARSING, AS IT RESPKCTS ETYMO- 
LOGY ALONE. 

SECT. I. 
Etynwlo^cal Parsing Table. 



w. 



HAT part of speech? 
i. An article. What kind ? Why ? 

2. A substanlivc. Common or proper ? What Gender I 

Number ? Case ? Why ? 

3. An adjective. What degree of comparison ? To 

what does it belong ? Why an adjective ? 

4. A pronoun. What kind ? Person? Gender? Num- 

ber? Case? Why? 

5. A 'verb. What kind ? Mood ? Tense ? Number ? 

Person ? Why ? If a participle. Why ? Active 
or passive ? 

6. An adverb. Why is it an adverb ? 

7. A preposition. Why a preposition^ 

8. A conjunction. Why ? 

9. An interjection. Why ? 

B 
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SECT. IL 

specimen of Etymological Parsing, 

*' Hope animates us/* 

Hope is a common substantive of the third person, in 
the singular nomberi and the nominative case, [decline 
the substantive, 1 Animates is a regular verb active, indi- 
OQtive mood, present tense, third person singular. [/?e-- 
peat the present tense, the imperfect tense, and the perfect 
participle ; and sometimes conjugate the verb entirely J] 
i/i is a personal pronoun, first person plural, and in the 
objective case. [Decline the pronoun,'] 

'* A peaceful mind is virtue's reward.*' 

ji is the indefinite article. Peaceful is an adjective. 
\Refieat the degrees of comparison.'] Mind is a common 
substantive, of the third person, m the singular number, 
and the nominative case. [Declifie the sabstantiveJ] Is 
5s an irregular verb neuter, indicative mood, present 
tense, and the third person singular. [Repeat the present 
tense, the imperfect tense, and the participle ; and occasion' 
ally conjugate the verb entirely] Virtues is a common sub- 
stantive, of the third person, in the singruJar number^ ami 
the possessive case. [Decliiie the substantive,] Reward 
is a common sub.Uantive, of the third person, in the si»» 
gular number, and the nominativexase* 

SECT. III. 

^ Article Ofid SubstanfivCw 

A bush A flower 

A tree An apple 

An abbess An orange 

An owl An almond 
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A hood 

,A house • 

A hunter 

An hour 

An honour 

An hostler 

The garden 

The fields 

The rainbow 

The clouds 

The scholars' duty 

The horizon 

Virtue 

The vices 

Temperance 

A variety 

George 

The Rhine 

A prince 

A rivulet 

The Humber 

Gregory 

The Pope 

An inclination 

The undertaking 

Penelope 

Constancy 

An entertainment 

A fever 

The stars 

A comet 

A miracle 

A prophecy 

Depravity 

A building 

The we;avers' company 

Europe 

The sciences 

Yorkshire 

The planets 



The sun 

A volume 

Parchment 

The pens 

A dispositioR 

Benevolence ■ 

An oversight 

A design 

71ie governess 

An ornament 

The girls* school 

A grammar 

Mathematics 

The elements 

An earthquake 

The king's prerogative 

Africa 

The eontment 

Houndness 

A declivity 

Blackness 

An elevation 

The conqueror 

An Alexander 

Wisdonfi 

America 
The Caesars 
The Thames 
A river 
The shadows 
A vacancy 
The hollow 
The constitution 
The laws 
Beauty 

A consumption 
An idea 
A whim 
Nothmg 
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SECT. IV. 
Article, Jdjective, and Substantitc, 



,-A good heart. 
A wise head. 
A strong body. 
An obedient son« 
A diligent scholar* 
A happy parent. 
Shady trees. 
A fragrant flower* 
The verdant fields* 
A peaceful mind. 
Comfiosed tbou£bts» 
A serene aspecU 
An affable deportment. 
The whistling winds. 
A dignified character. 
A pleasing address. 
An open countenance. 
The candid reasoner. 
Fair proposals. 
A mutasd agreement. 
A plain narrative. 
An historical fictioiw 
fielentless war. 
An obdurate heart. 
Tempestuous pawioas. 
A temper unhappy. 
A sensual mind. 
The babbling brook. 
A lim7»id stream. 
A boisterous sea. 
The howling tempest. 
A gloomy cavern. 
Rapid streams. 
Unwholesome dewSc 
^ A severe winter. 



A useless drone. 

The industrious bees. 

Harmless doves. 

The careless ostrich. 

The dutiful stork. 

The spacious firmament^ 

Cooling breezes. 

A woman amiable. 

A free government. 

The diligent fanner. 

A fruitful field. 

The crowning harVcftiL 

A virtuous conflict. 

A final reward. 

Peaceful abodes. 

The noblest prospect. 

A profligate life. 

A miserable end. 

Regions gloomy. 

An incompiebensible sbB"- 

ject. 
A controverted point. 
The cool sequestered vale. 
The devious walk. 
A winding canal. 
The serpentine river. 
A melancholy fact. 
An interesting history. 
A happier life. 
The woodbine's fragrance." 
A cheering prospect. 
An harmonious sound. 
Fruit delicious. 
The sweetest incense^ 
An odorous garden. 
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The sensitive plant. 
A convenient mansion. 
Warm clothing. 
A temperate climatek 
Wholesome aliment. 
An affectionate parent. 
A garden enclosed* 
The ivy-mantled tower. 
Virtue's fair form^ 
A mahogany table. 
Sweet-scented myrtle. 



A resolution wise, noble^ 

disinterested. 
Consolation's lenient hand. 
A better world. 
A cheerful, good old man. 
A silver tea urn. 
Tender looking charity. 
My brother's wife's mother. 
A book of my friend's. 
An animating, well-found* 

ed hope. 
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Pronoun and Perb, ^c. 



I am sincere. 
Thoij art industrious. 
He is disinterested. 
We honour them. 
You encoiirage us. 
They commeud her. 
Thou dost improve* 
He assisted me. 
We com pleted our journey. 
Our hopes did flatter us, 
'They have deceived me. 
Your expectation has fail* 

ed. 
Know yourselves; 
Let them advance.. 
They may offend. 
I can' forgive. 
' He might surpass them; 
We could ovf?r fake him* 
I would be happy. 
You should repent. 
He may have deceived me. 
They may have forgotten. 



Thou mightst have impro-/ 

ved. 
The accident had happen- 
* ed- 

'He had resigned himself. 
Their fears will detect 

them. 
You shall submit. 
They will obey us. 
Good humour shall prevail,. 
He will have determined. 
We fihail have agreed. 
Let me depirt. 
Do you instruct him.. 
Prepare thy lesson. 
Let himconsiil^r. 
• Let us improve ourselireiF. 
We have been rewarded. 
'She had been admired. 
Virtue will be rewarded. 
The person will hnve been"' 

executed, when the psu^ 

don arrives. 
E2 
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Let him be animated. 
Be you enlreale4« 
Let tfacm be prepar^. 
It can be enlarg«td. 
Yoa may be discovered* 
He might becanviu^ed* 
It would be caressed. 
I may have been deceived* 
They mijg^bt have been ho- 
noured. 
To be trusted^ we ijQiUst be 

virtuous. 
To have been admired, 

availed him little. 
We should have consi- 
dered. 
To see the sun is pleasant. 
To hve wejl U honoivrabl^f. 
To have conquered hioself 

was his hi|;hest pcaise. 
Promoting others* welfare, 
tbey adva]^ed their awn 
inter^t. 
He lives respected. 
Having resigned his office^ 

he retired. 
They are discouFsgedi 
He wa& condemned. 
The book is b«s; k was 

mine. 
These are xo»fs» th«e a»e 

ours. 
Our hearts ai:e deceitfuL 
Your condaet nei their ap- 
probation. 
Non«^ ««4 yv4M>co«iU>a9B0*d 



,iU 



X 



His est^i9 is my Henottf* 
Her wsak, doeft her credit* 
Each mus.t antwer the' 

question* 
Every heaH kcc^ws Jta own 

sorrows^ 
Which was his eheicet ? 
It was neither. 
Hers is finished^ thine i$ to 

do. 
This is what I feaf«d^ 
Ridiculed/despised, perse- 
cuted, he maintained his 
principles. 
Being reviled, we bless. 
Having been deserted, he 

becieiroe discouraged. 
The si^ht being new« he 

started. 
This uocottlh figure start- 
led him. 
I have seaEched> I -have 

foun^ it. 
They searched these rooaos; 
-r he was gone. 
Thajt! is ihfc thing wfaieb I 

diesifed. 
WIh> can pre«ervehimsetf .^ 
Whose books are these ? 
Whom have we served ? 
Some ar^ DC|^li]geiil, oiheta 

indust;rio«»» 
One may dceeive oneVselfl 
AH have a taletU to iflt« 

piiove. 
Cap any dispole i^f- 
Such is ottr^gci^iiiosiv 
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SECT. VI. 

jid'oerb, Freposi^oriy €oMjunciio7i, ofid Interjecikm, 



I have seen btm once, per- 
haps: twke. 

Tbirdiy, and lastly, I skall 
conclude. 

This pbnt IS fboflfd bere> 
and elsewhef 6. 

Only to-day is prop«rly 

OUF8. 

The task is already per- 
formed. 

We covid not serve him 
then, but we wdl here- 
after. 

We o<tei» resolvej bat sel* 
dom perform. 

Mi^i^machmote pFOrmking 
now Ihao formerly. 

When Will they arrive* 

Where shall we*lop ? 

Mentally and' bodit)'« we 
arecurioQsIy and won- 
derfully for«e(1v 

They travelled thnaugh 
France, in hast«> tjow- 
ards kaly. 

Ftom virtue to vicq the 
progress is^ gradUcil; 

B^ diligence and tVugdity, 
we arrive al compe- 
tency. 

We are often below our 
wishes, and above our 
desert. 

Some things make for bim^ 
others against bim. 



Weare wisely aod hapfyi- 

ly directed. 
He has certatn&y beeft -di- 
• Jigent, and he wiU pro* 
bably succeed. 
How sweetly the birds 

sing ! 
Why art thott m heedlesc^f 
He i» tittle al'tenl3v«> aay« 

absolutely stupid. 
We in vaiii bok ibr a pfti^ 

between virtue and vice. 
He lives within his income. 
The bouse was sold at a 

^reat prici^ amd above 

Its value. 
ShecaiRtt down staics slbw* 

ly, but went bi^bly up 

again. 
His father, aad n»HisttF,;and 

uncles cestde a^ RiMliei 
We must \se tsempenata^ if 

we woufcd be kesM)!. 
He is* ar old- as hisFoass* 

mate, but not soleasned. 
Charles is eslxK^med,. be* 

cause be is b«thrdis«feet 

and benevfiltnt'. 
We will stay till he ar- 
rives. 
He retires to rest soon, 
that he may rise early. 
We ought to be thankful, 

for we have received 

much* 
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By Ihis imprudence, he was 
plunged into new diffi- 
culties. . 

Without the aid of charity^ 
he supported himself 

- with credit. 

Of his talents much might 
be said ; concerning his 
integrity, nothing. 

On all occasions^ she beha- 
ved with propriety. 

Neither prosperity nor 
adversity has improved 
him. 

He can acquire no virtue, 
unless he make some sa- 
crifices. 

Let him that standeth take 
heed lest he fail. 

If thou wert his superior, 
thou shoiildst not have 
boasted. 

He will be detected, though 
he deny the fact. 

H he has promised^ he 
should act accordingly. 

She will transgress^ unliess 
she be admonished. 

If he were encouraged, he 
would amend. 

Though he condemn me, I 
will respect him. 



Their talents are more bril- 
liant than useful. 

Notwithstanding his po- 
verty, he is a wise and 
worthy person. 

Though he is often advised, 
yet he does not reform. 

Reproof either softens or 
hardens its object. 

Though he is lively, yet he 
is not volatile. 

peace ! how desirable 
thou an I 

1 have been often occupi* 

ed, alas ! with trifles. 
Strange ! that we should be 

so infatuated. 
O ! " the humiliations to 

which vice reduces us. 
If our desires are moderate, 

our wimts will be few. 
Hope often amuses, buit 

seldom satisfies us^ . 
Hark ! H^w sweetly the 

woodlark sings ! 
Ah ! the delusions of hope. 
Hail, simplicity ! source of 

genuine joy. 
Behold ' hQw pleasant it is 

for brethren to dwell to 

gether in unity ! 
. Welcome again I my long, 

lost friend. 
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SECT. vn. 



A few instances of ihe same 
ike parts 

Calm was the day, and the 
scene delightful. 

We may expect a calm af- 
ter a storm. 

To prevent passion, is ea- 
sier than to calm' it. * 

Better is a little with con- 
tent, than a great deal 
with anxiety. 

The gay anddissoIute,think 
Ktile of the miseries, 
v^hich are stealing softly 
after them. 

A Tittfe attention will recti- 
fy some errors; 
. Thou^jh he is out of danger, 
he is still afraid. 

He laboured to stiil the tu- 
mult. 

Still waters are commonly 
deepest. 

Damp air is unwholesome.' 

Guilt often casts a damp 
over our sprightliest hours. 

Soft bodies damp the sound 
much more than hard 
ones. 

Tho' she is rich and fair^ 
yet she is not amiable. 

They are yet young, and 
must suspend their jadg- 
ment yet awhile. 

Many persons are be?tter 
-than we suppose them to 
be. 



word's comtittUing severed of 
of speech* 

The few and the many have 

their preposisessions. 
Few days pass without 

some cloucfs. 
Much money is corrupting. 
Think much, and speak 

little. 
He has seen much of the 

world, and been much 

caressed. 
His years are more tilan 

hers ; but he has not 

more knowledge. 
The more we are blessed, 

the liiore grateful we 

should be. 
The desire of getting more 

is rarely satisfied. 
He has equal knowledge^ 

but inferior judgment. 
She is his inferior in sense, 

but his equal hi pru- 
dence 
Every being loves its !ik^. 
We must. make a like space 

between the fines. 
Behave yoitrsefves like 

men. 
We are too apt to like per- 
nicious company. 
He may go or stay as he 

likes. 
They strive to learn. 
He goes to and fro. 
To his wisdom wc owe our 

privilege. 
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The proportion is ten (o . I have a regard for him. 

one. He is esteemed, both on his 
He has served them with ownaccount^andon that 

his utmost ability* of his parents 

When we do our utmost, B'Uhofthem deserve praise* 

no more is required. Yesterday was a fiue day. 

I will submit, for 1 know it I rode out yesterday.^ 

brings pi ace. I shall write to-morrow. 

It is for our health to be To morrow may be brighl- 

temperate. er than to-day. 

O ! for better times. 

SECT. VIII. 

Nouns, Adjectives, and Ferbs, to be declined, eompared, 
and conjugated* 

Wh ite, in the nominative case plural, the follow- 
ing nouns : apple, plum, orange, bush, tree, plant, 
convenience, disorder, novice, beginning, defeat, pro- 
tuberance. 

Write the following substantives, in the nominative 
case plural : cry, ft), cherry, fancy, glory, duty, boy, fol- 
1>, play, Hly, toy, conveniency. 

Write the following nouns in the possessive case sin- 
gular : boy, girl, man, woman, lake, sea, churchy lass, 
beauty, sister, bee, branch. 

Write the following in the nominative case plural; 
loal, sheaf, self, muff, knife, stuff, wife, staff, wolt, half, 
calf, shelf, life. 

Write the following in the genitive case plural : bro- 
ther, child, man, woman, foot, tooth, ox, mouse, goose, 
per.ny. 

Write the following nouns in the nominative and posses- 
sive cases plural : wiie, chief, die, staff, city, river, proofi 
archer, master, crutch, tooth, mouth, baker, distaff. 

Write the possessive singular and plural of the pro- • 
nouns, I, thou, he, she, it, who, and, other. 

Write the objective cases singular and plural, of the 
pronouns, I, thoU; he, she, it, and, who. 



Compare the following adjectives : fair, grave, bright, 
long, short, tall, white, deep, strong, poor, rich, great. 

Compare the following adjectives : amiable, moderate, 
disinterested, favourable, grateful, studious, attentive, 
negligent, industrious, perplexing. 

Write the following adjectives in the comparative 
degree : near, far, little, low, good, indiiferent, bad, wor- 
thy, convenient. 

Write the following adjectives in the superlative de- 
gree : feeble, bold, good, ardent, cold, bad^ base, little^ 
strong, late, near, content. 

Conjugate the following verbs in the indicative mOod, 
present tense : beat> gain, read, eat, walk, desire, inter- 
pose. 

Conjugate the following verbs in the potential mood, 
imperfect tense : fear, hope, dream, fly, consent, im- . 
prove, controvert. 

Conjugate the following verbs in the subjunctive 
mood, perfect tense :* drive, prepare, starve, omit, in- 
dulge, demonstrate. 

Conjugate the following verbs in the imperative 
mood : believe, depart, invent, §ive, abolish, contriie. 

Write the following verbs in the infinitive mood« 
present and perfect tenses : grow, decrease, live, pros- 
per, separate, incommode. 

Write the present, periiect, and compound participles, 
of the follow ing verbs : confess, disturb, please, know, 
begin, embrace, eat, contaminate. 

Conjuga.etl* 3 following verbs, in the indicative mood, 
present and perfect tenses of the passive voice : hon- 
our, abase, amuse, slight, enlighten, displease, envelop, 
bereave. 

Conjugate the following veibs, in the indicative 
mood, pluperfect and first future tenses : fly, contrive, 
know^ devise, choose, come, 'jee, go, eat, grow, bring, 
forsake. 

Write the following verbs in the present and imper- 
fect tenses of the potential and subjunctive' moods : 
know, shake, heat, kefcp> give, blow, bestow, bfc- 
setch. 
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Write the fdlowing verbs in the indicative inopd im* 
perfect and second future tenses of the passive voice : 
slay, draw, crown, throw, defeat, grind, hear, divert. 

Write the following verbs in the second and third per- 
sons singular of all the tenses in the ijidicalive and sub- 
junctive moods : approve, condemn, mourn, freeze, t(.now^ 
arise» drivej blow, investigate. 

Form the following verbs in the infinitive and impe- 
rative moods, with their participles, all in the passive 
voice : embrace, draw, defeat, smite. 

SECT. IX. 

Promiscuous Exercises in Efymologtcal Parking* 

In your whole behaviour, be humble and obliging* 

Virtue is the universal charm. 

True politeness has its seat in the heart. 

We should endeavour to please, rather . than to shine 
and da^QsIe. 

Opportmiities occur daily for strengthening in our* 
selves the habits of virtue. ^ 

Compassion prompts us to relieve the wants of others. 

A good mind is unwilling to give pain to either man 
or beast. 

Peevishnes&and passion often produce, from trifles, the 
most serious mischiels. 

Discontent often nourishes passions, equally malignant 
an the cottage and in the palace. 

A great proportion of human evils is created hy our- 
selves. . ^ ' 

A passion for revenge, has always been considered as 
the mark of a little and mean mind. 

If greatness flatters our vanity, it multiplies our dan« 
gers. 

To our own failings we are commonly blind. 

The friendships of young persons, are often founded 
on capricious likings. 

In your youthful amusements tet no unfairness be 
found. 

£ngr4ive on your miods this sacred role : '' Do unto 
others, as you wish that they should do unto you/' 
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Truth and candour possess a powerful chnfm : they 
be<;peak. otiiversal favour- 
Alter the first departure from sincerity, it is seldom in 
out* power to stop : one artifice generally leads on to a- 
nother. 

Temper the vivacity of youth, with a proper mixture 
of serious thought. 

The spirit of true religion is social, kind, and cheerful. 

Let no coflopliance with the intemperate mirth of oth- 
ers, ever betray )ou into profane sallies. 

In preparing for another world, we must not neglect 
the duties of this life. 

The manner in which we employ our present tkne, 
may decide our future happiness or misery. 

Happiness does not gmw up ot its own accord ; it is 
the fruit of long cultivation, and the acquisition of labour 
and care. 

A plain understanding is often joined with great worth. 

Tlie brightest parts are sometimes found without virtue 
or honour. 

How feeble are the attractions of the fairest form* * 
when nothing within corresponds to them! 

Piety and virtue are particularly graceful and becoming 
in youth. 

Can we, untouched by gratitude, view that profusion 
of goodjwhich the Divine hand pours around us ? 

There is nothing in human life more amiab'e and 
respectable, than the character of a truly humble and 
benevolcnl man 

What feelings are more uneasy and distressful, than 
the workings of *our and angr\ passions ? 

No roan can bf active in disquieting others^ who does 
not, at the same time disquiet himself* 

A life of pleasure and dissipation, is an enemy to 
health, fortune, airi character 

To correct the spirit ol discontei^t, let us consider h(>w 
little we deserve, and I'ow much wt^ enjoy. 

As tar as happiness is to be found on earth, we must 
look for it. not \\\ the wor'd, or the things of thf world, 
but within ourselves, in <iur temper, and m our heart» 
C 
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Though bad men attempt to turn virtue into ridicule^ 
they honour it at ihe bottom of their hearts. 

' Of whftt smay moment to our real happiness^ are many 
of those iFijuiHes which draw iorth our resentment ! 

In the moments of eager contention, every thing is 
inagpnified and: distortied in its appearance. 

Multitudes in the most obscure stations* are not leas 
digerupii^ieir petty broils, nor less tofmented by their 
passiDnSi than if^ princely honours were the prize for 
which they contend. 

The (smooth stream, the serene atmosphere, the mild 
zephyr, are the proper emblems of a gentle temper, and 
ar peaodiil life. Among the son^ of strife, all is loud and 
tempestuous. 

GHAF, 11. 

EXERCISES IN PARSING, AS. IT RESP-fiOTS BOTH 
ETYMOLOGY AN-D SyNTAX^ 



SECT. I. 

SyniaoUcal Parsing Table* 

^HicU. Why is it the definite article ? 

Why the indefinite ? 
Why omitted ? Why repeated > 
Si^taptHve* Why is it in the possessive case ? * 
Why in the objective case ? 
Why in apposition ? 
Why i^ the apostrophic * omFlted ? 
Adjective* What is its substantive ? 

Why in the singular, why in the plural 

numher ? 
Why in thecomparative degree, &c. ? 
Why placed after its substantive ? 
Why omitted ? Why repeated ? 
Vronoun. What is its antecedent ? 

Why is it in the singular^ why in the plii* 
red number ? 
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Why of the mascaline^ wiiy of the ietoi* 

nine, why of tht; neuieir gendeici 
Why of the firstji of th« se{CQn4)» ^ ot the 

third person ? 
Whjf is it the nominative, case ? 
Why the possessive ? Why the objective i 
Why omitted ? Why repeated ? 
yerb. What i^ its nominative case ? . 

What case does it ^(overn ? 
Why is it in the singular ? Why in tfef 

plaral numberB 
Why in the firU person*. &€• f 
Why is it in the infioitive mood ? 
Why in the sttbjunetivie^ &c. ? 
Why in thispariicaiar tente ? 
W ha^ relation baa it to aikotber verb, 

in point of time ? 
Why do participles, sometimes govern tbs 

objective case ? 
Why is the verb omitted ? Why repeated ? 
Adverbs What h its proper situation ? 

Why is the double negative, used ? 
Why rejected ? 
PreposUii^. What case does it govern ^ 

Which is the w^ord governed ? 
Why this preposition ? 
* Why omitted ? Why repeated ? 

ConjimcHcn. What mood«, tenses, or cases, does it con< 
nect ? And why > What mood does it 
require ? Why omitted ? Why repeated } 
Interjection^ Why does the nominative case follow it ? 
Why the objective ? Why omitted B 
Why repeated ? 

SECT. IL 

Specimen af Si/ntaciical Parsings 
'^ Vice deguadesi us>'- 
Fice is a common substantive* of the third person, in 
the singular number, and the nominative case. Degra49^ 
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is a regular verb active, indicative mood, present tense, 
third person singular, agreeing with its n)mj native *'vice/* 
according to rule i. which sajs ; (here repeal the rule.) 
Us IS a personal pronoun, first person plural, in the ob* 
jeciive case, and governed by th^ active verb * 'degrades," 
agreeably to rule xi. which says, &c. 

** He who lives virtuously prepares for all event;-'." 

He is a personal pronoun of the third person, singular 
Dumber, and masculine gender. IVho js a relative 
pronoun, which has far it^i antecedent "he" with which it 
agrees in gender and number, according to rule v. which 
says, &c. Lives a regular verb neuter, indicative mood, 
present tense, third person singular, agreeing with it* 
nominalive,"who,"accordingto rule vi. which say s,&c. 
P^iriuousiy is an adverb ol quality. Freparcs a regular verb 
neuter, indicative mood, present tense, third person sin- 
gular, agreeing with its nominative, ''he." For is a prepo- 
sition, y^ll is an adjective pronoun, of the indefinite kind, 
the plural number, and belongs to its substantive,, 
^'events," with which it agrees, according to rule vtii. 
which says, &c. Events is a common substantive of the 
third person, in the plural number, and the objective case 
governed by the preposition, " tor," according to rule. 
XV ir. which says, &c. 

" If folly entice thee, reject its allurement." 

7/ is a copulative conjunction. Foll^ is a common sub- 
stantive of the third person in the singular number, and 
the nominative case. Entice is a regular verb active, sub- 
junctive mood, present fense, third person singular, and is 
governed by the conjunct ion ''if,** according to rule 
XIX. whicb says, &c. Thee is a personal pronoun, of the 
second person singular, in the objective case, governed 
by the active verb '* entice," agreeably to rule xi. which 
says, &c. Reject is a regular active verb, imperative mood, 
second person sini^ular, and aj^rees with its nominative 
case, *' thou," implied. //* is a personal pronoun, third 
person, singular number and of the neuter gender, ta 
agree with its wbstantive *' folly," according to rulb 



V. which says, &c- It is in the pojwessii^e case, governed 
by the noun " allurements,^ agreeable to hole x. which 
says, &c. Jliuremenis is a common substantive, of the 
third person, in the plural number, and the objective case 
governed by the active verb, *' reject," according to 
auLB xu which says, &c. 

SECT. Ilf. 

Ex^cU€s OH the first, iccond, thirds and fourth Rules df 

Si/nia^.* 

1. The contented onnd spreads ease and cheedulness 
around it. 

The school of experience teaches many useful lessons*^ 
In the path of life are many thorns, as well as flowers. 
Thou shouldst do justice to all men, even to enemies. 

2. Vanity and presumption rmn many a pTomising 
youth. 

Food, clothing, and credifxare the rewards of industry. 
He and William live together in great harmony. 

3. No age, nor condition, is exempt from trouble^ 
Wealth, or virtue, or any valuable acquisition, is not 

attainable by idle wi$bes% 

4. The Bfitish nation is c^reat and generous. 

The company is assembled. It is composed of pecons 
possessing very different sentiments. 

A herd of cattle,, peacefully grazing, aifords ar pleas* 
ing sight. 

SECT. IV/ 

Exercises on ihefifthy sixth, sevettth, and eighth Rules of ' 
Syntax. 

5. The man, who is faithfully attached to religion, may 
he relied on with confidence. 



*• In parsing these exercises, ibe^pufiii should rt^^t th^s 
respective rule of Syntax, and show that it applies to the se^ 
fence which he is par9ing, 

B2 
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Th« vices which we should especially avoid, are iiK)se 
which mast easily beset us. 

6. They who are born in high stations^ are not al- 
ways happy. 

Our parents and teachers aire the persons whom we 
ought, in a particular manner, to respect. 

If our friend is in trouble, we^ whom he knows and 
loves, may console him. 

7. Thou art the man who has improved his privileges, 
and who will reap the reward. 

I am the person, who owns a fault committed, and 
who disdains to conceal it by falsehood. 

8. That sort of pleasure weakens and debases the 
mind. 

Even in these times, ar6 many persons who, from 
disinterested motives, are solicitous to promote the hap- 
piness of others. 

SECT. V. 

Exercises on the ninth, tenths eleventh, and twelfth Rules 
cfS^tax, 

Q. The restless discontented person, is not a good 
if iend, a good neighbour, or a good subject. 

The young, the healthy, and the prosperous, should 
not presume on their advantages. 

10 The scholar's diligence will secure the tutor's 
approbation. 

The good parent's greatest joy, is, to see his children 
wise and virtuous. 

11. Wisdom and virtue ennoble us. Vice and folly 
debase us. 

Whom can we so justly love as them who have endea- 
voured to make us wise and happy ? 

12. When a person has nothing to doi lie is almost 
always tempted to do wrong. 

We need not urge Charles to do good ; he loves ta 

(idit. ,. .^ , . . 

We dare not leave our studies without permisswot 
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SECT. VL 

Mxercises on the ihirieefith, /aurlecH/hj fifteenth, iixieenib, 
and seventeenth Rides of Syntax, 

13. The business ts, at last^ completed; but long ago 
I intended to do it. 

I expected to see the king* before he left Windsor. 

The misfortune did happen : but we early hoped and 
endeavoured to prev'ent it. 

To have been censured b>: so judicious a friend> would 
hare greatly discouraged me. 

« 14.. Having early disgraced himself, he became mean 
and dispirited. 
Knowing Him to bemy superior^ I cheerfully submitted. 

15. We should always prepare for the worst, and hope 
for the best. 

A young man, so learned and virtuous, promises to 
be a very useful member^of society^ 

When our virtuous friends die> they' are not lost for 
ever : they are only gone before us to a happier world. 

16. Neither threatenings, nor any promises, could; 
nake him violate the truth, 

Charles is not insincere ; and thertfore we may trust 
him. 

]?• From whom was that information received ? 
To whom do that house, and those Bne gardens, be- 
long? 

SECT. Vili 

Exercises on the eighteenth, nineteenth, twentieth', twenty^ 
fir^t, and- txvuniy-second Rides of Syntax, 

18. He and I commenced our studies at the same- 
time. , . 

If we contend about trifles, and violently mamtain oar 
opinion, we shall gain but few friends. 

19. Though James and myself are rivals, we do not 
•ease to be friends. 

If Charles acquire knowledge, good manners, and vir- 
tue, he will secure esteem. 
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William is respected, becaase be is ^upright and 
obliging. 

20. These persons are abundantly more oppressed 
than we are. 

Though I am not so good a scholar as he U, I am, 
perhaps^ not less attentive than he, to study. 

2 1 • Charles was a man of knowledge, learning, polite- 
ness, and religion. 

In our travels, we saw much to approve, and much 
to condemn. 

22. The book is improved by many useful carrection% 
alterations, and additions. 

She is more talkative and lively than her brother, but 
not so well informed, nor so uniformly cheerful. 

SECT. vm. 

Promiscuous Exercises in Syntaciieal Parsing. 
raosB. 

Dissimulation in youth, is the forerunner ofperfidy 
in old age. Its first appearance is the fatal omen of 
growing depravity, and future shame. 

If we possess not the power of self-governmetif, we 
shallbe-the prey of every loose inclination that chances 
Co arise, ^rapered by continual indulgence^ all our 
passions will become mutinous and headstrong. Desire^ 
not reason, will be the ruling principle of our conduct. 

Abs^rdIy we spend our time in contenduig about the 
trifles of a day, while we ought to be preparing for a 
higher existence. 

HovK little do they know of the true happiness of life, 
who are strangers to that intercourse of good offices 
and kind affections, which, by a pleasing charm, attaches 
men to one anoth^, and cicculates rational enjoyment 
from heart to heart ! 

If we view ourselves, with all our imperfecticms and 
failings, in a just light, we shall rather ne surprised at 
oor enjoying so many good things, than discontented^ 
because there are any which we want* 
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True cheerfulness makes a man happj? in himself, and 
pfomotes the happiness of all arou d him it is the 
clear and calm sunshine of a mind illuminated by piety 
and virtue. 

Wherevei views of intereU, and prospects of return, 
mingle with the feelings of affection, sensibility acts an 
imperfect part, and entitles us to small share of commen* 
dation. 

Let not your expectations froni the years that are to 
come, rise loo high' ; and your disappointments will be 
fewer, and more easily supported. 

To live long, ought not to be our favourite wisb, so 
much as to live well. By continuing too long on earth, 
we might only live to witness a greater number of mtlan- 
choly scenes, and to expose ourselves to a wider compass 
of human wo. 

How many pass away some of the most valuable years 
of their lives, tost in a whirlpool of what cannot be 
called pleasure, so much as mere giddiness and folly ! 

Look round you with attentive e^e, and weigh charac* 
ters well, before you connect yourselves too closely wUh 
any who court your society. 

The true honour of man consists not in the multitude 
of riches, or the elevation of rank ; lor experience shows, 
that thesie may be possessed by the worthless, as well as 
by the deserving. 

Beauty of form has often betrayed its possessor. 
The flower is easily blasted. It is short-lived at the 
best ; and trifling, at any rate, in comparison with the 
higher, and more lasting beauties of the mind. 

A contented temper opens a clear sky, and brighten^ 
every object around us. It is in the sullen and dark 
shade of discontent, that noxious passions, like venemous 
animals, breed and prey upon the heart. 

Thousands whom indolence has sunk into contemptible 
obscurity, might have come forward to usefulness^ and 
honour, if idleness' had not frustrated the effects of all 
their powers. 

Sloth is hke the slowly-flowing, putrid stream, which 
stagnates in the marsh, breeds veneroous animal*/ and 
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poisonous plants ; and inf«cl« wiUv pestaleniidl vapOQt's 
the whole country round iU 

Disappoiatment» derange, and overcoH|e« vulgac 
minds. The patient and the wise, by a proper iiD()rov^- 
ment, frequently make them contribute to their high 
advantage. 

Whatever iartune may rob us of, it cannot lake jawjiy 
what is most valuable, the peace of a good conscience, 
and the cheeiring prospect ot a happy conclusion to all the 
trials of life, in a better world. 

Be not overcome by the injuries you mieet with> so a$ 
to pursue revenge ; by the disasters of lite, so as to sink 
into despair ; by the evil examples of the worlds so as to 
ibllow them into sin. Overcome injuries, by forglveaess; 
disasters,' by fortitude ; evil exaflapies, by firmness of prin^ 
ciple. 

Sobriety of mind- is one. of those, virtues, which the 
present condition of human life strangly inculcates. The 
mnc^erlainty of its enjoyments checks pr^jsuiuption ; ihe 
multiphcity of its dangers, demands perpetual caution. 
Moderation, vigilance, and seU-governroent^ are datie$ 
MiCainoffni on all, Out especiany ml ;;;U:h ZSaTabe^ifliVOg; 
the j<mrrjey of lite. 

The charms and comforts of virtue- are inexpressible : 
and can only be justly conceived by those who ^wssess 
her. The qonsciousne^sof Divine approbation and support, 
and the steady hope of future happiness, communicate 
a peace and joy, to which all the delights of the world 
bear no resemblance. 

If we knew how much the pleasures of this life de-' 
ceive and betray their unhappy votaries ; and reflected 
on the disappointments in pursuit, the dissatislaction in 
enjoyment, or the uncertainty of possession, which ev 
ery where attend them; we should cease to be ena. 
inoured with such brittle and transient joys ? and should 
wisely fix our hearts on those virtuous attainments which 
the worid can neither give nor takeaway. 

yOETRY* 

Order is heaven*s first law ; and this confest. 
Some are, and must be, greater than the restj 
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More rich, more wifee ; but who infers from hence. 
That such are happier^ shocks ail eomraon sense* 

Needful austerities our vt\\k restrain ; 

As thorns fence in the tender plant front hnrm. 

Reason's whole pleasure, all the joys of seiise. 
Lie in three words, health, peace, and competence; 
But health consists with temperance alone ; 
And peace, O virtue I peace is all thy own. 

On earth nought precidus is obtained. 

But what is pamftil tod ; 
By travel, and /o ti^vet botn. 

Our sabbaths are buf few. 

Who noble ends by noble means obtauHt, 
Or failing, smiles in exile or in chains. 
Like good AureKus let him reign, or bleed 
Like Socrates, that man is great indeed. 

Our hearts are fastened t»tht9 wolrM> 

By strong and endless tics ; 
But every sorrow cuts a string. 

And urges us to rise. 

Ofl pining cares in rich brocades are dres^ 
And diamonds glitter on an anxious breast 
Teach me to feel another's wo. 

To hide the lault I see ; 
That mercy I to others show. 

That mercy show to me. 
This day be bread, and peace, my l6t. 

All else beneath the sun 
Thou know'st if best be<rtow'd or not,' 

And let thy will be done* 

Vice is a monster of so frightful mien. 
As, to be hated needs bui- lo be seen ; 
Yet seen too oft, familiar with her tace. 
We first endure, then pity, then embrace. 
If nothing more than purposfe in thy power. 
Thy purpose firm, w eq^i to the deed ; 
Who tiocH the be<t his circumstance allow^<. 
Does well, acts nobly i angels could no more. 



^4' EXERCISSS. 

In faith and hope the world will disagree* 
Bui ail mankind's concern is charity. 

To be resigned when ills betide. 
Patient when favours are denied^ 

And pleased with favours giv'n ; 
Most surely this is Wisdom's part. 
This is that incense of the hearty 

Whose fragrance smells to Heav'n. 

All fame is foreign, but of true desert ; 
Plays round the head, but comes not to tlie heart 
One selt-approving hour wholeyears outweighs 
Of stupid starers^ and of loud huzzas ; 
And more true joy Marcelius exil'd feels. 
Than Caesar with a senate at his heels. 

Far from the madding crowd's ignoble strife. 
Their sober wishes never learn'd to stray { 

Along the cool sequester'd vale of life. 

They kept the noiseless tenor of their way* 

What nothing earthly gives, or can destroy, 
The soul's calm sunshine, and the heartfelt joy, 
Is virtue's prize. 

Pity the sorrows of a poor old man, 
Whose tremblinrg limbs have borne him to thy door. 
Whose days are dwindled to the shortest span : 
Oh ! give relief, and Heav'n will bless thy store. 

Who lives to nature rarely can be poor ; 
Who lives to fancy, never can be rich. , 

When young, life's journey I began, 

The glitt'ring prospect charm'd ray eyes ; 

I saw, along th* extended plain, 
Joy after joy successive rise. 

But soon 1 found 'twas all a dream ; 

And le rnM the fond pursuit to shun. 
Where few ran -reach the purpos'd aim. 

And thousands daily are ui.do e. 

Tis gr»»atly wise to Inll with our p3»jt hours ; 
And ask them* what report tue) bore to Hedv'nt 



VA&SIKO* ^^ 

AH nature is bnt art unknown to thee ; 

AH chance, direction which thou can'st not sec ; 

All discordy harmony not understood ; 

All partial evil > universal good. 

Heav'n's choice is safer than otir own ; 

Of ages past inquire^ 
What the most formidable fate ? 

*♦ To have our own desire/' 

If ceaseless, thus, the fowls of Heav'n he teed^ 
li o'er the fields such lucid robes he spreads ; . 
Will he not care for you, ye faithless, say ? 
Is he unwise ? or, are ye less thto they ? 

The spacious firmament on high. 
With all the blue ethereal sky. 

And spangled heav'ns, a -shining frame,. 

Their great original proclaim : . . • 

Tb' unwearied sun, from day to day, , 

Does his Creator's po w'r display. 

And publishes to ev'ry land, - ^ . 

The work of an Almighty hand- 
Soon as the ev'ning shades prevail. 

The moon takes up the wondVous tale. 

And, nightly, to the listening earth. 

Repeats the story of her birth : 

Whilst all the stars that round her burn 

And all the planets in their turn, 

Confirm the tidings as they roll. 

And spread the truth from pole to pole,. 

What tho*, in sdemn silence* all ' 
Move round the dark terrestrial ball ! 
What tho' nor real voJce nor sound. 
Amid their radiant orbs be found. 
In Reason's ear tbeLY all rejoice. 
And utter forth a glorious voice, 
F^r ever singing as they shine^ 
'' The band that made us is Divine.^' 



PART II. 
Exercises in OfttHocAAPHW 

CHAP. I. 

Cbntdining snsiimtoe$ <^ fethe OfSiTimoetWLj^^HV arranged 
under 4he mtpective Ruins^ 



MonosyliahUa ending with ^4, wt, preimM bff a ^4mI^ 
gie vovuel, diJiible tlie final t^nstfnant ^ a», sU^^ miUf ptus^ 
i^Cm The only exceptiotts ar9 of, if, xts, is, ^ms^was^ ^^ Mtp 
lis, andihui. See Gram. 15th edit .p. 37. 

It is no great merit to ^pel properly ; bat a great <!e^ 
feet to do it incorrectly. 

Jacob worshippeid ha Cpeiitor, kaniiig on (te top of 
his staf. 

We may place too Utile, a^ weU as 4oo arach stces 
upon dreams. 

Our manners should be iieitberi^oay nor e^cesaVelyffi>* 
^ned. 

RVLB fl4 

Monosyllables ending with any eemonani Imii, l>^f s« 
smd preceded by a sifigie vemel, fte[oer doMe ihefiftal con^ 
sonant; excepting only\, sdd, «M^ 'buUi eggy vdd, err, inn, 
buna, purr, and buzzm 

A carr signifies a chariot of war, or « silaltl carrtlrgeof 
burden. 

In the names of drugs mA plants, tbe mistakir in a 
word may endanger liie. 

Nor undelightful is the ceaseless fanmm 

To him who muses through the woods at nooikri 



Tfaefian of a fktk k tW liab> b^ wbiek hm bafaoces his 
body, and moves in the wu^er . > 

Many a tFa^ ia laid: to^ insnare Ifae feel aijoniAu 
Many thousand families are supported b^i th« sUnpto 
basiaeis of aiaking maitsi. 

RV£E nt. 

Words ending with y preceded h^a consonanij form tfie 
plurah of nouns, the firsofis of verbs, verbal nouns, past 
pfitrticiples, cotnparalivef, and Sitper4ai4vesj by* changing y 
inlo 1 1 as spy, spie^; I carry., thou carrifisi ; he otofKiet^, or- 
6arries ; carrier, carri4(i ; happy^ happier, happies/h 

Thfi^ prsient participle in mg, retains, the y, that; i «k^, 
noi be doubled ; as, carry ^ cafrying.; burying^ dC^ 

Bui y.t preceded, by a vowel, in sisch irplmtcea, a& thfi uboee, 
ts not i^^anged ; as,^ boy, boys ; J'^oy, he cloys, doyed,- ^SHc-l 
txcept in lay^ pay^ and^ say i f^om- xabich ar^ formed^ Iqid^ 
paid, and said i arid, thfiit' compQm4^j uiAlt^Ai UVfaid, 
unsaid^ dfc, ♦ 

We shetoUk sjibjeet oac ^ncys ta the govevnment of 
reason. 

H thott act seeking^ for tlie living aBiOiigs4( the 4ltoadj> 
tbfMi wearyeailhysei? in vaip» 

If we have denyed ourselves sinful pleasures, weiimli 
be. great gainers in the ead« 

We shall not be the happyer for possessing talent^ 
and affluence, unless we makie a right use of \kem. - 

The truly gooA mind » not dismaied by poverty, affli». 
tiqns^ or death. 

SLVLR IV, 

JVords ending with y, preceded by a consonant, upon 
of^sumivg an otMiHorial syUakle beginning miha consonanfy 
cpmmMdy chutige y inta iias, happy, happily^ kappin^ss* 
Bttt iffken y is-^eceded by a voatel, it is vary rarefy changed 
in ih» addUional syUMe ; as coy, coyly ;. hoy, boyish^ boy* 
hal>d lanHpy, cmnoyfid, anrwyance ; joy^ j^Sf^^ joyful, 9Cc* 

It is a grei^ blessing to have a sound mind, uninflue»- 
ecd bv^cyiulhamoiiis;. 

Common calamitieau and cosunon blessingsj^ fail hea^ 
iqply upon the envkuM. 



2B ' »XERCMlt*^ 

Thecotnelyoess of youth are modesty and frahkness ; 
•f a^e, condescension and dignity. 

When we act against conscience, we become the de- 
strpieis of our own peace. 

We may be plaiful, and yet innocent ; grave, and yet 
•orrupt. ],t is only from general condact, that our (rue 
'character can be portraied. 

RULE V* 

Monosyllables^ and ttords accented on the last syUabUf' 
ending xtriik a single consonant preceded bj/ a single voti^ 
cl, double that consonant^ when they take another syllable b^ 
gifming with a,vowel: as, wit, witty ; thiff, thinnish ; to 
abet, an abettor ; to begin, a beginner, 

Bui if a diphthong precedes, or the accent is on the prect" 
ding syllable^ the consonant remains single ; as, to toil, tohf 
ifng ; to offer, an offering ; maid, maiden, « iS^c^ 

• Whcfn we bring the lawi^|kker intocontempt^^^we have' 
ill effect annuled his Jaws. 

Bjc defecin^ our repenlance, we accumulate oar sor- 
sows. * • 

ThepupiJi of a csrtainitncient philosophery.Meere not, 
during their first years of study, permtted ta»s^ aiDy.c}aesA 
^oii».. - 

We all have many fatUings and lapses to lament and 

There is no- affliction with whieh we are visittedir 
that 'may not be improved to our advantage. 

The Christian Lawgiver has prohibitted many (hingsV 
which the heathen philosophers allowed. 

AULB vu 
Words ending with any double letter but )^ and taking'. 
ness, less, ly, or ful, after them, preserve the letter double ;. 
its, /tarmlessness, carelessness, carelessly, stiffly, successful^ 
distressful, SCc> But those words which end with double \,'^ 
and take ness, less, ly, or iul,.a//er them,, generally omitone^^ 
I, as, fulness, skilless, fully,, skilful, SCc, 

Restlesne i of mind disqualifies us, both for the en«* 
joyiiient of peace, and the performance of our duty. 

The arrows cf calumny fall harmlesly at thef^t. qf 
virtue 



ORTHOGRAPHY- 29 

The road to the blisfal regions, is as open to the 
peasant as to the king. 

A chillness or shivering of the body generally pre- 
cedes a fever. 

To recommend virtue toothers, our h'ghts must shine 
brightly, not dullly. 

The silent stranger stood amtiz'd to see 
Contempt of wealth, and willful poverty. 

RULE VII« 

Ness, less, ly, and ful, added to words endivg with sile?U 
e, do not cut it off: as, paleness, guileless, closely, peacefhd ; 
except in a few words : as, dull/, truly, awful* 

The warmth of disputation, destroys that sedatness of 
XDind which is necessary to discover truth. 

All these with ceasless praise his works behold. 
Both day and night. 

In ail our reasonings, our minds should be sincerly cm« 
ployed in the pursuit of truth. . 

Rude behaviour, and indecent language, are peculiarly 
disgracful to youth of education. 

The true worship of God is an important and aweful 
service. 

Wisdom alone is truely fair : folly only appears so. 

RULE viit. 

"bAevX^ added to words ending with silent e,- generally 
preserver the e from elision ; as, abateinenty cliastisettienty 
incitement^ &'c. The words judgment, abridgment^ acknowl- 
edgmentt are deviations from tite rule. 

Like other terminations it changes y inlo]^ when prece-* 
ded ly a consonant ; as,, accompany^ accompaniment ; mer* 
ry,. merriments 

The study of the English language is making daily ad- 
vancment. 

A judicious arrangment of studies facilitates^ iraprov- 
ment. 

To shun allurements is not hard. 
To minds resolv'd, forewarned, and wcU prepared. 
D 2 



30 EXBRCrsBS. 

RULE IX. 

Able afid ible, when incorporated into words ending wiifh 
silent e, almost always cut it off : as, blame, blamable ; 
curcy curable ; iense, sensible f, Istc, but if c or g soft comes 
be/ore e in the original word, the e is then preserved in 
words compounded with able : as, change, changeable ; 
peace, peaceable, ^c. 

Everj person and thing connected with self, is apt to 
appear good and desireable in our eyes. 

Errors and misconduct are more excuseable in ignorant, 
(ban in well instructed persons. 

The divine laws are not rcverseible by those of men. 

Gratitude is a forceible and active principle in good 
and generous minds. 

Our natural and involuntary defects oi body, are not 
chargable upon us. 

We are made to be servicable (o others, as well as (a 
ourselves. 

RULE X. 

When in^ or ish is added t6 words ending with silent 
e> thee is aknost universally omitted : as, place, placing^ 
lodge, lodging : slave, slavish ; prude, prudish. 

Ai^obligeing and humble disposition, i^ totally uncon- 
nected with a servile and cringeing humour. 

By solacein^ the sorrows of others, the heart is improved^ 
at the same time that our duty is performed. 

Labour and expense are lost upon a droneish spirft. 

The inadvertences of youth may be excused, bat 
knaveish tricks should meet with severe reproof. 

BUJuR XI. 

Words taken into composition, often drop those letters 
which were superfluous in their simples ; as, hatidjid, dunghil, 
withal, also, chilblain^ foretel. 

Love worketh no ill to our neighbour, and is the full 
filling of the law. 

That which is sometime<i expedient is not all ways so. 

We may be hurifuli to others, by our example, as well 
«5 by personal injuries. 



ORTHOORAPHV. 51 

Where diligence opens ibe doer of the undevstanding^ 
and impartiality keeps it^ troth finds an en Uaace and a 
welicome too. 

CHAP. II. 

Containing instances of false Orthography, prjo* 
miscuously disponed. 

As the learners must be supposed to be tolerably ver- 
sed in the spelling of words in very famitiar use, the Com- 
piler has generally selected, for the following exercises, 
such words as are less obviously erroneous, and in the tise of 
which young persons are more likely tocommit mistakes. 
Though the instances which he gives of these deviations 
are not very numerous, yet, it is presumed, they* are exhi- 
bited with sufficient variety, to show the necessity ofcate 
and attention in combining letters and syllables ; and to 
excite the ingenious student to investigate the principles 
and rules of oar Orthography, as well ss to distinguish the 
exceptions and variations which every where attend 
them. 

In rectifying these exercises, the Compiler ha« been 
governed by Doctor Johnson's Dictionary, as the standard 
of propriety. This work is, indisputably, the best 
authority for the Orthography of the English language ; 
though the author, in some instances,, has made decisions. 
which are not generally approved;^ and foe which it is 
not easy to account. 

SECT, u 

Neglect no oppurtunity of doing gvod. 
No man can stedily build upon accidents. 

How shall we keep, what sleeping or awa k,. 
A weaker may surprize^ a stronger take ? 

Neither ttm^ nor mafortmies shouU eraae tke re* 
memberance of a friend; 

Moderation should preside^ both in the kitchin and 
the parlor. 

Shall we recieve good at the Divine hand, and shall 
we not recievc evi+ ? 

In many designs, we* otoy foccedc and be «H»^«ble. 



S2 ' EX£RCIS&S. 

We should have sence and virtue enough lo receed 
from our demands, when they appear to be unreasonable. 

AH our comforts procede from ihe Father of Goodness. 

The ruin of a stale is generally preceeded by a 
universal degenaracy of manners, and a contempt of 
religion. 

His father omited nothing in his education, that might 
render him virtuous and usetull. 

The daw in (he fable was dressed in pilferred or- 
naments. 

A favor confered with delicacy, doubles the obligation. 

They templed their Creator, and limilted the Holy 
One of Izrael. 

The precepts of a good education have often recured 
in the lime of need. 
^ We are frequently benefitted by what we have dreaded. 

It IS no great virtue to live loveingly with good 
natured and meek persons. 

The Christian religion gives a more luvly character 
of God, than any religion ever did. 

Without sinisterous views, they are dextrous managers 
of their own interest. 

Any, thing commited to the trust and care of another, 
is a deposit 

^ere finnish'd he, and all that he had made 
Vieu'd and beheld ! All was intirely good. 

It deserves our best skil to enquire into those rules, by 
which we txiky guide our judgement.' 

Food, clotheing, and habitations, are the rewards of 
industry. 

If we lie no restraint upon our lusts, no controul upon 
our apetites and passions, they will hurry us into guilt 
and misery. 

An in^ependant is one who, in religious afiairs, holds 
that every congregation is'a compleat Church. 

Receive his council, and securly more : 
Entrust thy fortune to the Power above . 

Following life in cretures we disect, , 

We lose it in the moment we detect. 



'^Tthe acknowledgement of our transgressions aittsi 
precede the forgivness of them. 
Judicious abridgements often aid the studys of youths 

Examine how thy humor is enclin'd, 

And which the ruleing passion of thy mind. 

—He faulters at the question : ^ 

His fears, his words^ his looks, declare him guilt yv 

Calicoe is a thin cloth made of cotton ; some times 
stained with lively colors. 

To promote iniquity in others, is nearly the same as 
being the acters of it ourselvs. 

The glasier's business was unknown to the antients* 
' The antecedant, in grammery is the noun or pronoun, 
to which the relative refeh. 

SECT. 2. 

Be not affraid of the wicked : they are under the 
oontroul of Providence. Consciousness of guilt ma& 
justly afrlght Us. 

. Convey to others no inteligence which you would be 
ashamed to avow. 

Many are Weighed m the ballance,. and found wanting. 

How many disapointments have, in their consequen- 
Oes, saved a man from ruin. ' 

A well-poised mind niakes a chearful countenance. 
. A certain /housbplder planted a vinyard, but the men, 
im ployed in it made ungratefull returns. 

Let us show dilligence m every laudible undertaking* ' 

Cinamon is the fragrant bark of a low tree in the 
iland of Qeylon. ..:."' 

A ram will but with bis head, though he be brought^ 
up tame, and never saw the action » 

We percieve a piece of silver in a bason, when water 
is poured on it, though we could not discover it before. 
: Virtue imb^lms the memory of the good. 

The king of Great Brittain is a limitted mbnarch ; and, 
the Brittish nation a tree people* 

The phisician may dispence the medicb, but Provi- 
d^9|ce atone can bless it. 

In many persuits, we imbatk with pleasure, and Ian* 
sorrowfuliyt 



Kockjt; niOttttt^^^ andcaven»«.are> of bdt^iMilile 
use, both to the earth and to flUiA. 

The hive of a ciiy, or kingdom,! is in the besl€ondtltion> 
when their is the least noize or buiz in it. 

The roughfiesses found oa oar enterance into the paths 
of virtue and learning, grow smoother as we advance* 

That which was once the moH beautiful^ spot of Haly» 
tovcrred with pallaces, imbellished by princes, and cel- 
ebrated by poets, has now nothing to show but ruins. 

Battering rams were antiently Used to beat down^the 
walls of a city. 

Jocky signifies a man who rided horses in a raee; or 
wlio deals in horses. 

The harmlesnests of many aniaiaJs and the injeyment 
which they have of life, siiould plead for tii^m agaioM^ 
cruel useage. 

We may be very buzy, lo no usefull purpose. 

W^ cannot plead in abalment ef our guik, that we 
are ignorent of our duty. 

Genuine charaly, how liberal soever \t .may be, .will 
never impoverish ourselves. If we sew spareiogty, we 
shall reap accordingly. 
However disagreable we must resO'lutFy perform our duly. 

A fit of sickness is often a kind chastisement and dis- 
dplin, to moderate our affection for the thingsof this life. 

It is a happyness to young persons, when they are. 
preserved from the snares of the world, as in a garden 
inclosed. 

Health and peace, the most valueable posessions, are 
obtained at small expence. 

Incence signifies perfumes exhailed by /]re> mkI 
made use oi in religious ceremonies. 
True happyness is an enneray to pomp and noise. 
Few reflexions are more distresing, than those which 
we make on our own ingratitude. 

There is an inseperable connection between piety and 
virtue. 

Many actions have a fair compfeetion, wfctch have 
not spring from virtue. 

Which way soever we turn oursefves, we are incOQO- 
tbred with sensable demottstrations of » Deity, 



If we ^rsal?e the wkys of virtue, wetanndt aUei3g6 
^y color oi igilbiraaioe, eir wwst oi iHstrttCtUm* 

SECT* i, 

Til'E^R^ ai^ more ^dtiv»iors of theeartk> than of Ibeif 
own hearts. 

Man is lnicdm]Misted with dangers inntmierabie. 

War is ^(endted ^th dislresful aird dessolatttig effects. 
It is confesedl;^ the scorge of oar angry ipasaions. 

The ettrth is the L6rdS and the tallness thereof. 

The harvest truely is plenteous, but the laborers areiew. 

TV greater oar iweitments to evtl, the greater wiil bt 
our victory and reward* 

We should not incourage persons to do what they 
beleive 10 be wrong. 

Virtue isplaeed between two extreams, which are on 
both sides equally blameable. 

We should continually have the gaol in cur view» 
wbicfa would direct us in the race. 

The goals were forced open, and the prisoners daft fi«e». 

It cannot be ^aid that we are charitible Aoners> when 
onr gifts proceed fiom selfish motives. 

Straight is the gate, and narrow the way, that lead tl> , 
life eternal. 

Integrity leads us strait forward, disdaining all 
doubleings, and crooked paths. 

Licenciousness and crimes pave the way to ruin. 

Words are the^countr^s of wise men, but the money 
offools. "^ 

Recompence to no man evil for evil. 

He was an excellent person ; amirrour ofantient faith 
m early youth. ' 

Meekness controuls our angry passions ; candor, oiir 
severe judgements. 

^ He is not onl^^ a decendent from pious ancesters, but aa 
inheriter too of their v irtues. 

An idle person spends his time^ and eats the fruits of 
the earth, lik-e a vermin or a wolf 

Faithfulness and judgment are peculiarly requisit in 
testamentor> executors. 

Tobe faithtuU among the faithless, argutos griAt 
strength of principal. 



9^ fex'£Rcxsss» . Cfnmii^ 

Moantains appear to be like so many wens orun- 
aturaf protuberancies on the face of the earth. . 

In some places the sea incroaches upon the land ; in 
others, the Land upon the sea. 

Philosophers a^reekl in despi^ng ricbesi as- the In- 
cumberances of life. 

Wars are regulated robberries and pyracies. 
' Fislres encrease more than beasts or birds, as appears 
from their numrous spaun. 

71ie piramids of Egypt have stood more than three 
thousand years. 

• Precepts have small influence, whea not infocced hj 
QK^mpie. , 

How has kind heav'n adornM the happy land. 
And scattered blessings with a wastfui hand ! 

A friend exaggarates a man's virtues, an enemy en* 
.Dames his crin.es. 

A witty and humourous vein has often produced 
ennemies. 

Neither pleasure nor business should ingross our time 
and affections ; proper seasons should be alotted.tor. 
xetirment; 

It IS laudable to enquire before we determin. 

Many have been visitted with afflictions, who have not 
profit ted by them. 

We may be succesful, and yet disappointed. 

• ECT. 4. 

The experience of want inhances the value of plenty.' 
. To maintain opinions stifty, is no evidence of their truths 
0rof our moderation. 

Horehound has been famous for its medecina!' 
Qualities ; but it is now little used. 

The wicked are often ensnared in the trap which thqr 
lie for others. 

It is hard to say "^hat diseases are cureable : they ar€ 
ail under the guidence of heaven. 
: Instructors should not enly be skilfuil in those sciences 
'Which they teach ; but have skil in the method of teadi- 
ing, and patience in ti\e practise. 



Science strengthens and inUrgeslhe minds ofmen. 

A steady mind may receive council : but there is A* 
bold on a chan gable humour* 

We may enure ourselvs by custom^ to bear the extrem* 
ities ol'^^hether without injury 

£x» essive roerryment is the parent of greif. 

Air is sensabte to the touch by its motion^ and by iti 
resistence to the bodies moved in it. 
« A polite address is sometimes the cloke of maltce. 

To practice virtue fs the sure way to }ove i(. 

Many things are piaosable in theory, which fail in 
pracltse. 

Learning and knowlege must be attained by slow de« 
grees: and are the rev^ard only of dilligenceand patience»„ 

We should study to live peacably with all men. 

A soul that can sedurly death defy. , 
And count it nature's priviledge to die. 

Whatever promotes the interest of the son?, is also 
.conddsive toour present felicity. 

Let not liie sterness of virtue afright us ; she will soon 
becoi¥)e amiable. 

The spatious firmament on high. 
With all the blue etheriel »ky, 
And spangled heav'ns, ashineing frame. 
Their great Originel proclame. 

Passion is the drun^eness of the mind : it superceded 
the workings of reason. 

If we are sincere, we may be assured of an advocate 
to intersede for us. 

We ought not to consider the encrease of another'^ 
reputation, as a diminution of our own. 

The reumatism is a painful distemper, supposed to 
procede from acrid humors. 

The beautiful and accomplished, are too upt to study 
behaivour ratlier than virtue. 

The peazant's cahbin contains as much content as the 
soverein'i pallace. 

True valor protects the ieeble, and humbles ih* 
.oppresser. 

. David, the son of Jesse, was a wise and valient mam 
•■£ 



3» EiERClsfis. (Promise 

Prophecies and miracles proclamed Jesus Christ to be 
the sarior of the world. 

Esau sold his birthright for a savory mess of pottage. 

A regular aud virteous education^ is an inesteemable 
l^lessing. 

Honor and shame from no condition rise ; 
Act well your part ; there all the honor lies. 

The rigor of monkish discipHn often conceals great 
depravity of hearts 

We should recollect, that however favorable we may 
be to ourselves, we are rigourously examined by others, 

SECT. 5. 

Virtue can render youth, as well as old age, honorable. 
Rumor often tells false tales. 
Weak jninds are rufled by triffling things. 
Thecabage-free is verycoramon in theCaribbee Hands, 
where it grows to a prodigious heightb. 

Visit the sick, feed the hungry, cloath the naked. 
His smiles and tears are tooartifitial to be relied on. 
The most essential virtues of a christian, are love to 
God and benevolence to man. 
We should be chearful without levity. 
A calender signifies a register of the year ; and a caU 
endar, a press in which clothiers smooth their cloth. 
Integrity and hope are the sure paliatives of sorrow. 
Caixv)mile.is an odounferous plant, and possesses con- 
siderable roedicmal virtues 

The gafty of youth should be tempered by the pre- 
cepts of age. . . 

Certainty, even on distresful occasions, is somtimes 
more eligible than suspence. 

Still green with bays each antient alter stands. - 
Above the reach ot sacriligious hands. 
The most acceptable sacrifise, is that of a contrite and 

liumble heart. . • «u 

Weareaocountable for whatever we patronize mothers. 

It marks a savage di position to tortur animals, to 
make them smart «nd agonise, for our diversion. 

The edge of cloath where ii i* closed by complicaUng 
the threads, is called the s^lvidge. 



Soufihong tea and Turkey coffee were his fayorit^ 
beveridge ; chocolate he sddom drank. 

The guilty mind cannot avoid many melanchoUy ap- 
prehensions. 

if we injure others, we must expect retallialion. 

Letrevery man be fully perswaded in his own mtndi. 

Peace and hom)r are the sheeves of virtue's liar vest. 

The black earth, every where obvious on the surfacfs 
of the ground, we call mold. 

The Roman pontif claims to be the supream head of 
the church on earth. 

High-seasoned food viciates tlie pallate, and occasions 
a disrelish for plain fare. 

The conscious receiver is as bad as the thief. 

Alexander, the conqaerer of the world, was, in fact, a 
robber and a murderer. 

The Divine Being ia not only the Greater, but the 
Ruler and Preserver of the world. 

Honest endeavors, \{ persevered in, will finally be 
succesful. 

He who dies for religion, is a martyr ; he who suffers 
for it, is a confessour. 

In the paroxism of passion, we sometimes give occa-' 
sion for a life of repentance. 

The mist which invelopes many studies, is distpated 
when we approach them. 

The voice is sometimes obstructed by a boarsness, of 
by viscuous phlegm. 

The desart shall rejoice, and blossom as the rose. 

The fruit and sweetmeats set on table after the meat, 
are called the desert. 

We traversed the flowry fields, till the falling dews 
admonished us to return* 

SECT. 6. 

Ttiere is frequently a worm at the root of our most 
florishmg condition. 

The stalk of ivey is tough, and not fragil. 

The roof is vaulted, and distills fresh water from eve- 
ry part of it. 

Our imperfectioi^s arediscernable by others, when we 
think they are concealed. 
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They think (bey shall be beared forthere much speak* 
»ng. 

True critkrzm is not a captious, but a liberal art. 

Integrity is our best defense against the evikof Li^ 

No circumstance can licence evil, or dispencevviih the 
rules of virtue. 

We may be cyphers in the world's estimation/ ivhiisfr 
we are advanci^ig our own and others* value. 

The path of vertue is (he path of peace. 

A dipthong is the coilition of two vowels to jR>rm one 
sound". 
However forceable our temrptationSfthey may be reststedr 

I acknowlege roy transgression ; aad my sin isevo/ 
Jsefore me. 
. 1'he colledge oC cardiiiab are the electers of the popiq^ 

He had no colorable excuse to palitate bis oondacU* 

* Thy humourous vein, thy pleasing folly. 
Lie all neglected, all forgot. 

If we are so. conceited as obstinately to reject all ad;- 
vicci we must expeet a di reliction of friends. 

Cronology is the science of computeing and. ajusting^ 
ihe periods of time* 

In groves we live, and lay on mossy Becfst, 

By chrystal streams, that rattrmer thro* the mead's* 

It h a secret cowardise which- induces v^ to comple- 
jnent the vices of our superiors, to applaud the libertin^ 
and laugh vvjlh the prophage. 

The lark each morning waked nao with her sprilely lay. 

Tliere are no fewer than thirty-two species of the Ully^ 

We owe it to our visitors as well as to ourselves, ta 
entertain them with useful and scnsable conversation. 

Sponsers are those who become sureties for the chil- 
dren's education in the christian failli 

The warrier's lame is often purchased by the Mood of 
fhousAnds. 

Hope exhilerates the mind».andis the grandelix.eii un* 
der all the evils of life. 

The incence of gratitude, whilst it expresses our dujtyj^ 
and honors our benefacter, perfumes and regaits oac* 
selves. 




C^iiaimng insUtfices ofjalse Syntax, disposed wider ihp 
particular Rules* 



KUtE I. 

ji verb must agree with Us nominative caae^f in number 
mnd person : as, "I learn i' '* ihou art improved i" " The 
birds king J* See Gram. r5th edit. p. 139. 

D1SAFP01NTMEKT& Sinks the hearts of man; but the 
renewal of hope give consolation. 

The smiles that epcourage severity of j^dgmenf^ hides 
malice and inskicerily. 

He dare not act contrary to ht» instTuctions. 

Fifty pounds of wheat, contains forty pounds of flour. 

The mechanism of clocks and watches, were totally 
unknown a few centuries ago. 

The number of the inhabitants of Great Btitain and 
Ireland, do not exceed fifteen mtUions. 

Nothing but vain and foolish pursuit;;, delight somb 
persons. , 

A variety of pleasing objects charm the eye* 

So much ability and' merit are seldom found-. 

In the deportnaent of Philip* a degree of awkward- 
ness and dignity were blended; 

He is an author of mote credit than Plutarch, or any 
other that write lives too hastily. 

The inquisitive and curious, is generally talkative. 

Great pains has been taken to reconcile the parties. 

I am sorry to say it, but there was more equivocators 
than 0D«;* 

£ 2 
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The sincere is always esteemed* 

Has the good^ been sold to advantage ? and did thou 
embrace the proper season ? 

There is man) occasion* in life, in which silence and 
simplicity is true wisdom. 

The generous never recounts minutely the action^ 
they have done ; nor the prudent those they will do. 

He need not proceed in such haste* 

The burliness that related to ecclesiastical meetings., 
matters, and persons, were to be ordered accordh)g to 
the king's direction. 

In him were happily blended true dignity with soft- 
ness of manners. 

The support of so many of hi< relitions, were a heavy 
tax upon his industry ; but thou knows he paid it cheer- 
fully. 

What avails the best sentiment, if persons do not live 
suitably to them ? 

Reconciliation was ofTered, on conditions as moderate 
as one consistent with a permanent union. 

N'>tone of them whom thoo sees clothed in purple, 
are completely happy. - 

And the fam^ri of this person, undof his wonderful ac- 
tions, were dltfused throughout the country. 

The variety of the productions of genius, like that of 
the operations of nature, are without liroit* 

In vain our flocks and fields increast; our store. 
When our abundance make us wish tor mi;re. 

Thou should love thy neighbour as sincerely as thou 
loves thyself. 

Ha,s thou no better reason for censuring thy friend 
and companion. 

Thou who art the nuthor and bestower of life, can 
doubtless restore it also; but whether thou will please 
to restore it, or not, that thou only knows. 

** O thou my votce inspire, 

" Who toHch'd Ivaiih's lips with fire/* 

Accept these griteW tear^: for thee they Qovii 
' For thee that ever lelt another's, wo. 



Juat to thj wqrd, in cv -r^ tbou^l siiicere ; 

Who kn^w.no wish but v'sliaL the woild mi^ht hear. 

The folhwifig examples are adapied io ihe^otes arid ob* 
senki/iam under jiVhE 1. Gram. 131hedit. p, IS9 — 14-3. 

I.* To do unto all men, as we would thai Ihey, in 
similar circumstances, should do unto us, cohstitute the 
great pruiciple of virtue. 

From a fear of the world s censure, to beasliamed of 
the practice ofprecepts, which the heart approves and 
embraces, mark a feeble and, imperfect character. 

The erroneous opinions which we form concerning 
happiness and misery, give<; rise to all the mistaken and 
dangerous passions thai embroils our life. 

To live soberly, righteously, and piously, are required 
of all men. 

That- il is our duty to promote the purity of our minds 
and bodies, to be just and kind lo our fellow -creatur^s> 
and to be pious and faiifofui to him that made us, admit 
not of any doubt in a ratiopal and well-informed mind. 

To be ofa pure and humble mindy to exercise bej)evo- 
lence towards others, to cultivate piety towards God, is 
the sure means of becoming peaceful and happy. 

It is an imporlsinl truth, that religion, vital re'igion, the 
religion of the heart, are the most powerful auxiliaries of 
reason, in waging war with the passions, and promoting 
that sweet composure which constitute the pt ace of God, 
The possession of our senses eniire, of onr limbs uninjur* 
ed, ofa sound understanding, or friends and companions, 
are often overlooked; though it wou Id be the ultimate w ish 
of manyj who, as far as we cai>judge, deserves it as much 
MH ourselves. 

All that make a figure on the great theatre of the world, 
the employments of the busy, the enterprises ofthe ambi- 
tious, and the exploits ofthe warlike ; the virtues which 
forms the happiftess, and the crimes which occasions the 
misery of mankind ; originates in that silent and secret 
recess of thought which are hidden from every human eye. 



* The examples under each ^ uleare ref^ularly nuTtihered 
to make {hem correspond to thti respective subordinate ndcs, 
in the Grammar* 
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2. If the privileged to which he has an undoubted 
right, and he had lung enjoyed, should now be wrested 
from him, would be flagrant injustice. 

These curiosities we have imported from China, and 
lire similar to those which were some time ago brought 
fifom Africa. 

Will martial flames for ever fire thy mind. 
And never, never be to heav'n resigned ? 

3. Two substantives, when they come together, and 
do not signity the same thing, the former must be in the' 
genitive case. 

Virtue, however it may be neglected for a time, men 
$ire so constituted as ultimately to acknowledge and res- 
pect genuine merit. 

4. The crown of virtue is peace and honour. 

His chief occupation and enjoyment were controversy^ 

. 5. Him destro)*d. 

Or won to what may work his atter loss. 
All this will soon follow. 



-Whose gray top 



Shall tremble, him descending. 

RULE II. 

Two or more nouns, SCc, in ike singular numbery joined 
together by one or more copulative conjunctiom, expressed 
or understood, must have verbs, nouns ^ and pronouns, a- 
greeing with them in the plural number ; as, *' Socrater 
and Plato tpere wise ; they were the most eminent philoso* 
phers of Greece /* ** The sun that rolls over our heads] the 
food that we receive,^ the rest that we enjoy, daily, admonish 
ns of a superior and superintending Power ^** Gram. 1 5 th 
edit. p. 1«. 

Idlenesii and ignorance is the parent of many vices. 
.Wisdom, virtue, happiness, dweHs with the goldea 
mediocrity. 

In unity consist the welHu'e and security of every so* 
ciety. 

Time and tide waits for no man. * ^ 

His politeness and good disposition was, OB failure tt 
th^ir effect, entirely changed. 



Patience and diligence, like faiths removes HH)unt«in^ 

Humility and knowledge, with poor apparel, excels 
pride and ignorance under costly attire. 

The planetary system, boundlexs space, and the im - 
mense ocean, aiTects the mind with sensations of astonish* 
ment. 

Humility and love, whatever obscurities may involve 
rcligtous tenets, constitutes the essence of true religion. 

Religion and virtue, our best support and highest Hon* 
our, confers on the mind princip^s of noble independ* 
ence. 

What signifies the counsel and care of preceptors 
when youth think they have no need of assistance? 

The sxampies which follow^ are suited to th^ notes und oh" 
gervaiiom under rule II. Graro* 15th edit. p. 144—146. 

1. Much does human pride and self complacency 
require correction. 

Luxurious living, and high pleasures, begets a languor 
and satiety that destroys all enjoyment. 

Pride and self-sufHciency stifles sentiments of depen** 
dance on our Creator; lejrity and attachment to worldly 
pleasures, destroys the «ense of gratitude to him. 

2. Good order in our affairs, "hot mean savings, pro^ 
duce great profits. 

The following treatise, together with those that 
accompany it, were written> many years ago, for my^wh 
private satisfaction. 

That great senator, in concert with several other 
eminent persons, were the projectors of the revolution. 

The religion of these people, as well as their cus- 
toms and manners, were strangely njisrcpresenled. 

Vn'tue, joined to knowledge and wealth, confer great 
influence and respectability. But knowledge, with 
ivealth united, if virtue i» wanting, have a very limited 
influence, and are often despised. 

That superficial scholar and critic, like some renowned 
critics of our own, have furnished most decisive prbofi^* 
Ihat they knew not th? characters of the Hebrew lan- 
guage. .... 

Tiiebuiidia^s of the institution havebsen enlarged ; 
ihecxpence of which, added to the increased price of 
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provisions, gender it necessary t^ advance the terms of 
admission. 

One, add^d to nineteen, make twenty. 

What black despair, what horror fills his mind 1 

3. Thou, and the gardener, and the huntsman, must 
share the bUna\i of tins business amongat them. 

My sister and I, as well as my brother, are daily em? 
ployed ia their tespeclive occupations. 

.RUtE III. 

The conjimcHon disjunctive has an effect contrary to that 
efthe conjunotion cofulafive ; /or as the varb, nowt, orpro* 
ttouu, is referred to the preceding terms taken separately^ it 
mu^t be in the singis^ar number • as, ** If^norance or negli" 
gence has caused this mistake ;** *' John, Jamet^ or Jo- 
sephy ifitend\ io acGinnpiny me ;" " There is, in many 
minds, neither knowledge nor under slaJidingJ[ Gram. I5tb. 
edit. p. U6. 

Man's happiness or misery are, in a great measure, pat 
kito his own hands. 

Man is hot such a machine as a clock or a watch, whicb 
move merely as they are moved. 

D<rspise no infirmity of mind or body, nor any condition 
of life : tor they are, perhaps, to be thy own lot. 

Speaking impatiently to servants, or any thing that 
betrays inaitenlion or ill- humour, are ceriainly criminal. 

There are many faults in spclhng, which neither ana- 
logy nor pronunciation juslify. ^ 

Whea sickness, infirmity, or reverse- of fortune, aS*ect, 
uSi the sincerity of friendship is proved. 

Let it be remembered, that it is not the uttering, ori 
the hearing of certain words, that constitute the worship 
of the Almighty. 

A tart rep.y, a proneness to rebuke„ or a captious and 
contradictious spirit, are capable of imbittering domestic 
life, and of setting friends at variance. 

The following sentences exemplify' the notes and ob*' 
nervations under SiVh^ liU Gram. 15th edit. p. 146, 
HI. 

i Either thou or I art greatly mistaken, in oar jad|(* 
menton this subject. 



Rule ^J SYNTAX. 47 

I or thou am the person who must undertake the busi- 
^ness proposed. 

2. Both of the scholars^ or ooeof them at least« was 
present at the transaction. 

Some parts of the ship and cargo were recovered ; 
but neither the sailors nor the captain, was saved. 

Whether one person or more was concerned in the 
business, does not yet appear. 

The cares of this life, or (he deceitfulness of riches> 
lias choked (he seeds of virtue in many a promising 
mind. 

RULE IV. 

j^ noun of muUitude, or signifying many, may have a 
^verb or pronoun agreeing wiih it, eilher of the singular 
or plural number ; yet not without regard to the imfori 
€>f the word, as conveying unity or plurality of idea, 
msy " The meeting was targe ;" •' The parliament is dis^ 
solved ;" " The nation is powerful ;" ^* My people do not 
Bonsider : they have not known me f* '^ The multitude 
eagerly pursue pleasure as their, chief good ;" " Tks 
council were divided in their sentiments*" Gram. IStk 
edit. p. 147. 

The people rejoices in that which should give it sor* 
xow. 

The flock, and not the fleece, are, or ought to be, the 
objects of the shepherd's care. 

The court have just ended, after having sat through 
the trial of a very long cause. 

The crowd were so great, that the judges with ^iflS- 
culty made their way through them. 

The Corporation ot York consist of a Mayor, Alder- 
man, and a Common Council. 

The British parliament are composed of king, lords, 
and commons 

When the nation complain, the rulers sliould listen to 
their voice. 

In the days of youth, the multitude eagerly pursues 
pleasure as its chief grxid. 

The church have no power to inflict coiporal punish- 
ment. 
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The fleet were seen saiiin|r up the channel. 

The regiment cunsist of a thousand men. 

The meeting Ytw^ established several salutary regula- 
tions. 

The council was not iinaniraou!^ and it separated with- 
out coming to an> determination. * 

The fleet is all arrived and moored in safetv. 

This people drawcth near to me with their mouth, and# 
honoureth me with iheir lips but their heart is far from me. 

The committee was divided in its sentiments* and it 
has referred the business to the general m^ eting. 

The committee were very full when this point was 
decided ; and their judgment has not been called in 
question. 

Why do this generation wish for greater evidence^ 
when so much is already given ? 

The remnant of the people Were persecuted with 
*greai severity. 

Never were any people so much infatuated as the 
Jewish nation. 
• The sht>al of herrings were of an immense extent. 

No society are chargeable with the disapproved mis^ 
conduct of particular members. 

aULE V. 

Pronouns must always agree wiih iheir aniecedenisy and 
ihe nouns for which they siand, jw gender and number : aSf 
" This is the friend whom Hove ;" **That is the vice which 
I hate ;'* '* The king and the queen had put on their 
robes ;" '* The moon appears, and she Mnes, but the light 
is not her own" 

The relative is of the sanle persoii as the antecedent, and 
th'i verb agrees with it accordingly, as, " Thou who 
lovtst wisdom ; " ** I who speak from experience" Gram. 
1 3th edit. p. U8. 

The exercise of reason appears as little in these 
sportsmen, as in the beasts whom they sometimes hunt^ 
and by whom they are sometimes hunted. 

They which seek wisdom will certainly find her. 

The male amongst birds seems to discQver no bea«ty> 
-bat in the colour of its species. 
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Take handfvtU of ashes of ibe fumacej and let 
Moses sprinkle it towards heaven^ in tbesigbt of Pharaoli; 
and it shall become small dust» 

Rebecca took goodly raiment^ which were with her in 
the house* and put them upon Jacob. 

The wheel killed another man^ which is the sixth 
which have lost their lives, by this means. 

The fatrsex, whose task is not to mingle in the laboufs 
of public life, bas^ its own part assigned it to act. 

The Hercules roan of war foundered at sea; she overset 
and lost most of her men. 

The mind of man cannot be long witlioat some food to 
nourish the activity of his thoughts. 

What is the reason that our language is less refined 
than thpse of Italy, Spain, or France ? 

1 do not think any one should mcur censure Cot beinj; 
tender of their reputation. 

Thou who has been a witness of the fact, can give an 
account of it. 

In religious concerns> or what is conceived to besttdb> 
•very man must stand or fall by the decision of the Great 
Jttdge> 

Something Tike what have been here premised, are the 
tienjectufes of Dryden. 

Thou great First Cause, least understood !, 

Who all my sense confin'd 
To know but this, that thou art good^ 

And that myself am blind : 
Yet gave me in this dark estate, &c. 

What art thou, speak, that on designs unknown^ 
While others sleep, thus range the camp alone* 

The following examphi are adapted to the notes and ob' 
sertfatiofis Wider Rv LEV, Gram. 15th edit. p. 149— ^< 53- 

!• Whoever entertains such an opinion, he judges ei:- 
rpneottsly. 

The cares of this world they often choke the growth 
of virtue. 

Disappointments and afflictions, however disagreeable^ 
they often improve us. • 

F V 
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2» Moses was Ifae meekest man whooi we read Of in 
the Old Testament. 

^Humility is one of the most amiable virtaes which we 
oan possess. 

Tiiey are the same persons who assisted us yesterday. 

The men atod things which he has ttudted, have not 
improved his morals. 

5. Howsoever beautirul they appe'^r, they have no 
real meriU 

In whatsoever light we veiw hlw, his conduct will 
bear inspection. 

On whichsoever side they are cbtttemplated^ they ap- 
pear to advantage. 

However much lie might despise the maxima of the 
kind's administration, he kept a total silence on that 
subject. 

4. Which of them two persons has most distingoish- 
ed himself ? 

None more impatiently suffer injuries than those that 
are most forward in doing them. 

5* He would not oe persuaded but what I waff great* 
^y in fault. 

Thesecommendattors of his children/ mppear to have 
been in somewhat an injudicious manner. 

6. He tnstucted and fed the crowds who surrounded him. 
Sidney was one of the wisest and most active gover* 

nors, which Ireland had enjoys for several years. 

He was the ablest minister which James ^ver possessed* 
The co«rt wIm> gives currency to manners, ought to be 

exemplary. 

I MD happy in the friend which I have long proved* 

7.Thechild whom we have just seen,, is wholesomely 
fed, and not injured by bandages or clothing. 

He is like a beast of pr6y, who destroys withoat pity. 

8. Having once disgusted him,h6.could never regain 
the favour of Neto, who was indeed another name for 
cruelty. 

Flattery, whose nature., is to deceive and betray, • 
should be avoided as the pQisonous adder. 

Who of those men came to his asssstanoe* ? 



9. Ti^e }fiitkg dismissed his minister, vitboiit any inqui- 
ry ; who h^ never before committed so unjust an 
action. . ^ . 

There are millions of people in the empire of China, 
tvhose support, is derived almost entirely from rice. 

10. It is remarkable his €x>ntinual endeavours to serve 
us, notwithstanding our ingratitude. 

It is indispuiably true his as&eriioo, though it is a par- 
adox. 

n. Ah I unhappy thee, who ari desif to the calls ot 
iuty, and ot honour/ 
Oh ! happy wc« surrounded with so many blessings. 

JtULK vx. 

The relative is the nomina/ive case to the verb, when no 
nomiftatiye ca>ie comes between ii and the verb: as, *• The 
master who taught us ;** *• The trees which are planted.*' 

IVhen a mfminative comes between the relative and the 
9erb, tJtc relative is govertted by some word in its own mem- 
her of the sentence : as^ *' He who preserves me^ to whom I 
owe my being, who^e I am and whom I serve^ ^s eternalm^ 
Gram. 1 5th edit. p. 153. 

We are dependent on each other's assistance : . whom 
is there that can subsist*by himself ? 

If he will not hear his best friend> whom shall be sent 
to admonish him ? 

They, who much is given to, will have much to an- 
awer for. 

It is not to be expected that they, whom in early life, 
have been dark and deceit kal, should aUer wards be? 
come fair and ingenious. 

They who have laboured to make us wise and good, 
are the persons who we ought to love and respect, and 
who we ought be grateful to. 

The persons, who conscience and virtue support, may 
smile at the caprices of fortune. 

From the character of those who you associate witl)> 
your own will be estimated. 

That is the student who I gave the book to, and wbonft 
I ap) pers uaded, deserves it. 



52 ' EXElkCitEs. (Rule 7* 

1. Of whom were (he articles bpugbt ? Of amercer ; 
he who resides near the' raansion hbu^e* 

Was any person be^icies the mercer i^esent^ Yes^ both 
him and his clerk. "" 

Who was the money paid te ? To the mefc«r and his 
clerk. . 

Who counted it ? both the clerk and him. 

RULE VII. 

IF'heu the relative is preceded by two nominatives ofdif" 
fdrent persons, the relative and verb may agree in person 
with either, according iQ the sense : as, '• / am the mau 
who command you ;" or, ** I am the man uho commands 
you." Gram. 15lh edit. p. 155. 

I acknowledge (hat I am the person, who adopt that 
seiatimeRt, and maintains the propriety of such measures. 
Thou art the friend that hast often relieved me, and 
that has not deserted me now in the time of peculiar need".. 
I am the man who approves of wholesome discipliiie> 
and who recommend it to others ; but Lam. not a person 
who promotes useless severity, or who object to mild' 
and generous treatment. 

I j)erceiye that thou art a pupil, who possesses bright 
parts, but who hast cultivated them but little. 

Thou art' he who breathest on the earth with the^ 
breath- of springs and who covereth it with verdure and 
beauty. 

1 am the Lord Ihy God, who teacheth thee to^rofit^ 
and who lead thee by the way thou shouldst go. 

Thou art the Lord who did choose Abraham, and 
broughtest him forth out of Ur of the Chaldees.. 

KULE VIII. 

Every adjective and every adjectioe^pronoun, belongs to a 
substantive, expressed or understood: as, '' He is a good^ 
at well as a wise maa ;'* few ore happy ;" that is, 
*' persons.^' " This ir a pleasant walk ;" that is, " ihii 
walk is," &c. 

Adjective pronouns must agree, in number, with ihir- 
substantives ; as^ « This book ; these books; thai sort, those 
s&rii ; another road, other roads." Gram^ 1 5th edit. p. 15^. 
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These kmd of indulgenccssoftciyand injure themindv 

Instead ot iraproving yourselves, you have bcei> play- 
ingthifl two hours. 

Those Sort of favours did real injury, under the ap- 
pearance of kindnefss. ^ * ' 

The chasm made by Hie earthquake was Iwwly foot 
broad, and one hundred fethom in depth. 

How many a sorrow should we avoid, ^if vr e were not 
industrious to make them ! ' ' 

He saw one or more persons enter the gafden. 

The examples which /ollow, are suited to the notes and oh* 
servatioru under rule viii. Gxam. 15thcdit^p.l66> 166* 

t. ADJECTIVE PROHOONSf* 

] • Charles was extravagant, and by this mean be- 
came poor and despicable. 

It was by iliat ungeneroas mean that he obtained his 
end. ' 

induiJtry U the mean of obtaining competency. 

Though ai promising iaeaisure, it is a tueaa which I 
cannot adopt. 

' This person embraced every opportunity to display 
his talents ; and by these meitris rendered himselt ridicu- 
lous. 

Joseph was industrious, frugal, and discreet ; and by 
this means obtained property and reputation. 

2. "Religion raises men above themselves : irreligioh 
sinks them beneath' the brirtes i thnt, bind* them dovvii 
to a poor pitiable speck of petishabte i'&clh ; thh. Opens 
for' tfhfem a prospect tblh^ skies. ' 
" More rain falls rh the'firstfwo stimmer months^ than 
In thefirst iwyj'wmterones r btitit'makcs aVnuch great* 
^ show upon the' ^arth in those than In these ; because 
there is- a much slower evaporation. 

Rex and Tyrannus are of vefy different characters. 
The one rules his people by lavvs to whTdi tliey consent ; 
the other, by his absolute wifl ahd po\<rer : this> is called 
freedom, that, tyranny. ' 

* Si'e the Grammar, Fifteenth edition, page 15€. ' 

. • ' -^ - ' F 2 ■' •• •• 
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3. Eacbofthem, in Iheir turnj receive the benefits 
to which they are entitled. 

My counsel to each of you is^ that you should make it 
yonr..endeavour to come to a friendly agreement. 

By discussing what relates to each particular* in Ihei^ 
•rder, we shall better understand the subject. 

Every person, whatever be their station i are bound by 
the duties of morality and religion. 

Every leaf, every twig, every drop of water, teefli 
with fife- 
Ever y man and every woman were n umbered. 

Every man'^s heart and temper is productive of much 
inward joy or bitterness. 

Whatever he undertakes, either his pride or hh folly 
disgust us.. 

Neither of those men seem to have any idea, ths^^ 
their opinions may be ill-founded. 

When benignity and gentlenesH reign within* we are 
always least m hazard from wiihoul: every person, and 
every occurrence, are beheld in the most favourable light. 

On either side of the pver wa» there the tree of li&» 

II, ADJECTIVES. 

4. She reads proper, writes very neat^ and composei 
accurate. 

He was extreme prodiga), and his property is now 
near exhausted. 

They generally succeeded^ for Ihey lived conformai- 
He to the rules of prudence. . • 

We may reason very clear, and exceeding strong, 
without knowing that there is sucli a thing a& a syilogisro. 

He bad many virtues, and was exceeding beloved. 
. The amputation was exceeding well performed, and 
saved the patient's life. . 

He came agreeabU to his promise, and conducted*, 
himselfsuitable to the occasion. " 

H? speaks very fluent/ reads excellent, but does not 
think very coherent. ^ 

.. He . behaved himself submissive,, aod was exceeding 
Hcareful not to giveoffence. 

Theji^ rejected the advice,, and conducted themselves 
e^ceedingF^ indiscreetly. 
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He is a person of ^reat abilities^ and exceeding up* 
right : and is like to be a very useful member of the 
community. 

The conspiracy was the easier discovered^ from its 
being known to many. 

>Jot bein&c fully acquainted with the subject^ he could 
affirm no stronger than he did. 

He was su deeply impressed with the subject, Ihai 
few could speak nobler upon it.. 

We may credit his testimony, for he says express^ that 
he saw the transaction. 

Use a little wine for thy stomach's sake« and thine of- 
ten infirmities/ 

From these favourable beginnings^ we may hope for 
a soon and prosperous issue* 

He addressed several exhortations to them suitably to 
their circumstances. 

Conformably to their vehemence of thought, was their 
vehemence of gesture. 

We shouki implant in the minds of youth, such seedt^ 
and principles of piety and virtue, as are likely to take 
soonest and deepest root. 

Such an amiable dispositipn will secure universal re* 
gard. 

Such distinguished virtues seldom occur. 

5. Tis more easier to build two chimneys than to 
mainfain one. 

The tongue is like a race-horse ; which runs the fas> 
ter the dess^^ weijght it carries. . 

The pleasures of the understanding are more prefera- 
ble than those of the imagination, or of sense. 

The nightingale sings ; hers is the most sweetest volte 
in the grove 

The Most Highest hath created us for his glory, and 
our own happiness. 

The Supreme Being h the most wisest, and most pow- 
er fulest, and the most best of beings. 

6. Virtue confers the supremest dignity on man? 
and should be bis chiefest desire. 

His assertirVn was more true than that of his opponent^ 
nay, the latter's wvrds were most iintrue-^ 
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His works is perfect ; his brother** more perfect ; and 
his father's the most perfect of all. 

He gave the fullest and the ropst sincere proof of the 
truest friendship. 

7. A talent of this kind wottli* perhaps, prove the 
lik^iie^t of anjr other to succeed. 

He is the stiongest of the two« bat not tha wisest. 
'H? spoke with so much propriety, that I understood 
him the best ot^ all the p^hers, who spoke on the sub^ 

Eve was the fairest of all her daughters. 

8. He spoke in a distmct enough manner to be heard 
by the whole assembly. 

Thomas is equipped with a new pair of shoes/ and a 
new pair of gloves ; he is the servant of an old rich 
feian. ■ ''■*./'- 

The two first in the cow are cherry-trees, th« two oth- 
ws are pear -trees* ' ' ' ' ' ^ 

The artSdfi a or an, agrees with noutis jV# Pjke Hngul^r 
number enfyf itidividuail^ or coUeciivelif : as, ^a Christian y 
Wi injideit £t acoie, a Ihansimd*^ 

The defvdte article the, may agrpe with nouns in the ai«* 
gular or plural number : as» ^^.Ths gardens, Jlte'hoUseSi the 
£iqrs.'' 

The articles are often properly, omitted : when med, ihej^, 
should bejji^tl^ applied, according to their distinct nature ; 
as, ** Gold is corrupt if tg : The sea 'w green ; A lion it 
kqid." .Gfap. l^thedU. p. 166. "' 

The fi¥&, the air, the earth, and {he water,, are fo»^ 
Yemenis of the philosophers. 

Reason was given to a man to control his passibnsv 

We.liaye within u<) an ii^telligent principle/ distinct 
from body and fri^m matter. 

A man is th^ noblest work of creation. 

Wisest and best men sometimes cominit etrors. 

Beware of . dru^nUeinness : it impairs understandinff ; 
wailes an estate ;'de'^troys a reputation ; cWnsb'rats^ the 
body ; and renders the inan ' of Ui^' brightest piaits tfce 
i&nnaoi jest of th^ m^an^st clu wn". ' • - ' ' - ' ^ 
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He IS a much belter writer than a reader. 

The king has conferred on him the title of« duke. 

There are some evils of life, which eqaatly affect prince 
and people. 

We roust act our part with a constancy, though reward 
of our constancy be distant. 

We are placed here under a trial of our virtue. 

The virtues like his ate not easily acquired. Such 
qualities honour the nature of roan. 

Purity has its seat in the heurt; but extends its infki- 
ence over so much of outward conduct, as to form the 
great and material part of a character. 

• The profligate man is seldom or never found to be the 
good husband, the good father, or the beneficent neigh* 
bour. 

True charity is not the meteor^ which occasionally 
glares; but the luminary, which, in' it« ttcderly ai»d re-' 
gular course, dispenses benignant influence. ' 

The following sefitences exemplify the notes and 
^bservaiioas under rule ix. Gram. i5th. edit. p. 167 
—.169. 

1. He has been much censured for conducting himself 
with a little attention to his business ^ 

So bold a breach of order, called for little severity in 
punishing the offender. 

His error was accf>rapanied with so little contrition 
and candid acknowledgment, that he found a few persons 
to intercede for him. 

There were so many, mitigating circumstances at 
tending his misconduct, particularly that of his open con 
fession, that he found few friends who were disposed to 
interest themselves in his favour. 

As his misfortunes were the.fruit of his own obstinacy^ 
a few persons pitied him. 

2. The fear of shame, and desire of approbation 
prevent many bad actions. 

In this business he was influenced by a just and gen* 
erous principle. 

He was fired with desire of doing something, though 
he knew not yet* with distinctness^ either end ^me^^ 
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. ta;" *' Firtue rewards her followers,^ Gram. !5th 
edit. p. 175. 

They who opulence has* made proud, and who lux- 
ury has corrupted, cannot relish the simple pleasures of 
nature. 

You have reason to dread his wrath, which one day 
will destroy ye both. 

Who have I reason to love so much as thia friend of 
rsay youth ? 

Ye, who are dead, hath he quickened. 

Who did they entertain so freely ? 

The man who he raised tirom obscurity is dead. 

Ye only have I known of all the families of the earth. 

He and they we know, but who art thou ? . ^ 

She that is idle and mischievous> reprove sharply . 

Who didst thou send to him on so important an er* 
tand > 

That is the friend who you must receive cordially, and 
who you caiinot esteem too highly. 

He invited my brother and I to see and examine his 
library. 

He who committed the offence, thou shouldst correct^ 
not I who am innocent. 

We should fear and obey the author of our being, 
•ven he who has power to reward or punish us for ever. 

They who he had most injured, he had the greatest 
reason to love. 

77m? examples which follow, are suited to the notes and 
observations under rule xi. Gram. 15th edit. p. 176, 

178. 

1. Though he now takes pleasure in them, he will 
one day repent him. of indulgences so unwarrantable* 

The nearer his virtues approached him to the great 
example before him, the humb'er he grew. 

It will be very difficult to agree his conduct with the 
principles he professes. 

2. To ingratiate with some, by traducing otiiers, 
marks « base and despicable mind. 

I shall presuse with two Qr three general observa* 
tiont. ■> J 
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3. If such maxims, and such practices prevaiij what 
lias become of decency and virtue ? 

I have come accordmg to the time proposed: but I 
have fallen upon an evil hour. 

The mighty rivals are iujw at length agreed. 

The influence of his corrupt example was then entire- 
ly ceased. 

He was entered into the connexion, before the conse- 
quences were considered. 

4. * Well may you be afraid ; it is him indeed. 

I would act the same part if} were him, or in his sit* 
nation. 

Search the Scriptures ; for in them ye ihiuk ye have 
eternal life : and they are them w hich testify of me. 

Be composed, it is me ; }0u have no cause for tear, 

I cannot tell w ho has befriended me, unless it be htm 
from whom i have received jnany benefits. 

I know not whether it viere them who conducted the 
'business^ ^but I aai certain it was not him. 

He so much resembled my brother, that, at first, sight, 
Jl took it to be he. 

.After all their professions, is it possible (o.be them ^ 

It could not have been her, tor she always behaves 
discreetly. 

If it was not him, who do you imagine It to have 
been ? 

Who do you think him to be ? 

Whom do the people say that we are ? 

^b. Whatever others do, let ihou.and Laet wisely. 
4««t.them and we unite to joppose this growing e«il. 

* ffhen the verb to be - is understood, it has the sane 
-case^/ore and t^ter it, as t^hm // f j expressied : <as, *« He 
seems the leader of the party ;^ *^*'He shaiL continue. stew 
' tfrrf ;** *' The^ named me joint executor ;'* «.«/ supposed him 
a man of learning :" that is, " be seems to be. 'he ieader,o/ 
the par ty^ i!fcJ* Nouns In Apposition are in the s<#ie case : 
as, •' fVe named him Potnpey;^ " They nay Ufm me a 
visiof.ary, but they eoftnot coil me a deceiver ;" *'*'''Horten- 
siua died a martyrs^* ** TAe gentle Sidney Ihved the shep* 
herifs/riend/' 

G 
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RULE XII. 

One verb govam another tftat follows il^ or depends upon 
ii in the ifijiriiiive mood : as^ " Cease to do evil ; learn to 
do tepll ; " If^e should be prepared to render an account df 
Qjir actions. ** 

The preposition to, though gmeraUy used be/ore the 
Ifttter verb, is sotnetimes properly omitted : as, '* / heard 
him say it;*' instead of " to say it," Gram. 15th edit, 
p. 178. 

iris better live on a Hi tie, than outlive a great deaL 

You ought not to v^'alk too hastily. 

I wish him not wrestle with his happiness. 

I need not to solicit him to do a kind action* 

1 dare not to proceed sp hastily, lest I should give of- 
fence. 

I have seen some young persons to conduct themselves 
very discreetly. 

The following sentences exemplify the notes and observa' 
iions under rule xii. Gram. 16th edit. p. 178, J 79. 

1 . It is a great support to virtue, when we see a 
good mind to maintain its patience and tranquility, un- 
der injuries and affliction, and to cordially forgive its 
oppressors. 

It is the difference of their conduct, which makes us 
to approve the one, and to reject the other. 

We should not be like many persons, to deprec'^ate 
the virtues we do not possess. 

To see young persons who are courted by health and 
pleasure, to resist all the allurements of vice, and to 
steadily pursue virtue and knovi ledge, is cheering and 
delightful to every good mind. 

They acted with so nmc h reserve, that some persons 
doubted them to be sincere. 

And the multitude wondered, when they saw the 
]ame to walk and the islind to see. 

RULB XITI. 

In the use of tferbs and words that, in point oftime^ re* 
late to each other, the order oj time must be observed, /«* 
'Stead of saying, *' The Lord hack given, and the Lord htdh 
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taken away ; " we should say^ " The Lord gcive, " Sfc, In- 
stead of, *' / remember him these many years ;" ii should 
ie, " 1 haxfe remembered him,'' Sfc. Gram. 15th edit. p. 
179. 

The next new year's day I shall be at school three 
years. 

And he that was dead, sat up, and began (o speak. 

I should be obliged to him, it he will gratify me in 
that particular. 

And the multitude wondered, when they saw tke 
chimb tospeak, the maimed to be whole, the lame walk, 
and the blind seeing. 

I have compassion on the multitude, because they 
continue with me now three days. 

In the treasury belonging to the Cathedral in this city. 
u preserved with llie greatest veneration, (or upwards of 
six hundred years, a dish which they pretend to be 
made of emerald. 

The court of Rome gladly laid hold on all the opportu- 
fiities, which the imprudence, weakness, or necessities 
of princes, afford it, to extend its authority* 

Fierce as he mov*d his silver shafts resound. 

They maintained that scripture conclusion, that all 
mankind rise from one head. 

John will earn his wages, when his service is com- 
pleted. 

Ye will not come unto me that ye might liave life. 

Be that as it will, he cannot justify his conduct. 

I'havebeen at London a year, and seen the king last 
summer. 

After we visited London, we returned, content and 
thankful, to our retired and peaceful habitation. 

The following examples are adapted to tke notes and 
observations under rule xui. Gram. 15lh edit. d. 
179—183, ^ 

I. I purpose to go to London in a few months, and 
after I shall finish my business' there, to proceed to 
America. 

These prosecotians of William seem to be the most 
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iniquitous measures' punued by die court; during the lime 
that the use of parliaments was suspended, 

PVom the little conversation I had with him* he 
appeared to have been a roan of letters. 

I always intended to have lewacded sty sojitj according 
to his merit. 

It would have given me great saitisiaetion to relieve 
him irom tiiat distressed situation* 

It required so much care, that I thought I should ba^e 
Ins ^ it before I reached hoiiae« 

We iMive done no more than it was oub di^ty to haxe 
done. 

He weuid have assised one of his finendt, if he CQuld 
do it without injuring the olher ; but aA that eoiktl m^ 
have been done» he avoided aU iciierlefence* 

Must it not be ex-pected, that he would have defeotd^ 
«n authof it y^ which had been so long exereised with- 
out controversy. 

These enemies of Cfartstiamty were conibundedf 
whikt they were expeeting to h«pe found an oppoxtuni- 
ty to have betrayed its aufhor. 

His sea sickness wa& so greats that I often feared he 
would have died before our aFrival. 

if tbese persons had intended to deceive, they would 
have taken care to have avoided, what would expose 
them to the objections' of their opponents. 

It was a pleasure to have received his approbation of 
my- labours. 

It would have afforded me still greater pleejuw, to 
receive his approbation at an earHer peiiod : but to re* 
ceive it at all, was a credit to me* 

Tx> be censured by him, woul«f have proved an insu« 
perable discouragement. 

Him portion'd maids, appre«tie*d orphans blestn 
The young who labour, and the old who rest*- 

t^vLis. xiy- 

Participles have the same government as the verh havB 
from which ihe^ arc derived : asj^ ^ J am weari/ mth 



ikutring Mm /" ** She « instrmUnf m ;" ** Tke tutor is 
mdmonishing Charles'^ Gnaw 15th edit, pw 185.* 

Esteeming theirselves wis*, they became fool». 

Su^ipecling sot only ye, but they also, I wa« studiou* 
to avoid all intercourse. 

I could not avoid considering^ m some degree, they as 
enemies to me : and thou as a suspicious friend. 

From having exposed hisself too freely in difierent cH* 
mates, he entirely fost his health. 

7%*? examples which follow, are suited tu the rtotes and 
0bsertations under RULS xiv. Gram. Idth edit, p, 
183—186. 

I. By observing of truth, thou wilt command esteeii|« 
as well as secure peaco. 

He prepared them for tbts event, by the sending to 
them proper in formal ton. 

A person may be great or rich by chance ; but cannot 
be wiseor good without the taking pains for it. 

Nothing could have made her so unhappy as the mar- 
rying a man who possessed such principles. 

T^e changing times and se^isona, the removing and 
setting up kings, belong to ProWcbeiice alone. 

The middle station of life seems to be the most ad- 
vttniageoasly situated for yiraining of wisdom. Poverty 
turns our thoughts too much upon the supplying our. 
wants ; and riches ift pan the enjoying our superfluities. 

PHny, speaking of Cato the Censor's disapproving the 
Grecian orators, expressed himself thus. 

Propriety i)f pronunciation is the giving to every 
word that sound, which the most polite usage of the lan- 
guage appropriates to it. 

The not attending to this rule, is the cause of a very 
common errojk 

This ^.as in fjict a converting the dcposite to his own 
«se» 

* Though the participle is nolapar: oj speeJt disimctjrom 
the verbt yet at it forms a parficu'.ar and 5trikitti( part of 
ihe verhf and has soine rules and cbservalions which ai c pe-- 
€uliar to it J we think it is euutled to a separate^ diilifwtive 
C9usideratioiu 

G 2 
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2. There will be no danger of their spoiling their &• 
ees, or of (heir gaining converts 

For his avoiding thai precipice^ he is indebted to his 
friend's care. 

. It was from our misanderstanding the directions, that 
we lost our way. 

In tracing of his history, we discover little that is 
worthy ot imitation. 

By reading of books written by the best authorsi his 
mind became highly improved. 

3. By too eager pursuit, he run a great risk of being 
disappointed. 

He had not long enjoyed repose, before he began to 
be weary of having nothing to do. ^ 

He was greatly heated, and drunk with avidify. 

Though his conduct was, in some respects, exception- 
'able, yet he dared not commit so great an ofience, as 
that which was proposed to him. 

A second deluge learning thus o'er run : 
And the monks finished what the Goths begun. 

If some events bad not fell out very unexpectedly, I 
should have been present. 

He would have went with us, had he been invitedi 

He returned the goods which he bad stole, and made 
all the reparation tn his power. 

They have chose the part of honour and virtue. 

Hts vices have weakened his mind* and broke his 
health. 

He had mistook his true interest, and found himself 
forsook by his former adherents. 

The bread that has been eat is soon forgot. 

No contentions have arose amongst them since their 
reconciliation. « 

The cloth had no seam, but was wove throughout. 

The French language is spoke in every state in Eu* 
rope. 

His resolution was too strong to be shook by slight 
opposition. 

He was not much restrained afterwards, having took 
improper liberties at first. 
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He has not yet wOr^ oflfthe rough manners^ u^hich he 
brought wiih him. 

Yiiu who have forsook your friends, are entitled to no 
confidence. 

They who have bore a part io the labour, shall share 
the rewards. 

When the rules have been wantonly broke, there can 
be no plea for favour. 

He writes as the best aiithors would have wrote, had 
they writ on the same subject. 
> He heapt up great riches, but past his time miserably. 

He talkt and stampt with such vehemenge, that he was 
suspecled to be insane. 

RULE' XV. 

Adverbs, though ihey have no government of ease, tetise, 
iCc, require an appropriate situation in the sentence^ viz. /br 
the most pari before adjectives, after verba active or neuter, 
and frequently between the auxiliary and the verb: as " He 
tnmde a very sensibie discourse ; he sfoke unaffectedly and 
forqibty, and was attentively heard by the whole assembly •* 
Gram. 1 5th edit. p. 186. 

He was pleasing not often, because he was vain. 

William nobly acted, though he was unsuccessful. 

We may happily live though our possessions are small. 
- From whence we may date likewise the period of this 
event. 

It cannot be impertinent or ridiculous therefore to re* 
monstrate. 

He offered an apology, which being not -admitted^ he 
became submissive 

These things should be never separated. 

Unless he have more government of himself, he will 
be always discontented. • 

Never sovereign was so much beloved by thd people. 

He was determined to invite back the aing, and to 
eall together his friends. 

. So well educated a boy gives great hopes to hie 
friends. 

Not only he fottndh^ employed, but pleased anji 
tranquil also. 



We alw^jrt abovld prefer our doty td otur pleasure. 

It IS impoifsible continualfy to be at wrork. 

The besiveiUy bodies are in motion perpetuaHy* 

Having not known, or having not considered^ the 
flreasures proposed, he iatted oi^ soccess. 

My opinion was given on rather a cursory perHsal oi 
tiiebook. 

It is too comnaon with naankind, to be engrossed, and 
overcome totally, by present evients^ 

When the Romans were pressed wkh a foreign enemy, 
the women contributed ail their rings and jewels volan- 
tarily, to assist ihe government. 

The /ollowtng seniences exemplify the notes and ohseroa'- 
Hotis wider RVLE XV. Gram. 15th edit. p. 187, 188, 

1. They could not persitade him, though they were 
never so eloquent,. , 

Ifsome persons' opportunities werenever,so favoura^ 
ble, they would be too indolent to imj^rove them. 

2. He drew up a petition, where he too freely repre- 
sented his own merits. 

His follies had reduced him to a situation where he - 
had much to fear, imd nothing to hope. 

It is reported that the prince will come here toxtor- 
row. 

George is active : he walked there in less tlan as 
hour. 

Where are you all going in such baste ? 

Whither have they been since they left the city ? 

3. Charles left the seminary too early, since vyhen he 
has made very little improvement. 

Nothing i« better worth the while of young persons, 
Ihan tl^e acquisition of knowledge and virtue. 

RULE XVI. 

Two negatives^ itt English^ destroy one another^ or are 
equivalent to an affirmative : <i«, '' Nor did th^ not p€r* 
ceive him';** t/iat isy " they did jperceive him. *' His taU" 
fuage, though itielegaut, is not ungrammatical ;** thai t^ 
«» it is grammatical** Gram 15th edit. p. 189. 

Nbituer riches, nor honours, nor no such peritb- 



ing goods^ can satisfy the desires o( an immortal ipi* 
rit. 

Be honest, nor take no shape nor semblance of dis- 
gttue. 

We need not, ner do not, eon^oe his operations to 
i^rraw limits. 

I am resolved not to comply with the proposal, net* 
Iher at present, ni.r at anj other time. 
There cannot be nothing more insignificant than vanity. 

Nothing never affected her so much as this miscon- 
duct of her child. 

Do not interrupt me th)fself, nor let no one disturb 
oey retirement. 

These people do not judge wi«ely, nor take no pro- 
per measures to effect their purpose. 

The measure is so exceptionable, that we cannot by 
no means permit it. 

I have received no information on the subjepty neither 
from him nor from his friend. 

Prectjpt nor discipline is not so forcible ^s example. 

The king nor the queen was not at all deceived in the 
business. 

RULE XVII. 

PrepositioHS govern the objective case: as, " / have 
heard a good character oj her," '* From him that is netdy 
turn not away ;** '* A word to the wise is sufficient jor 
them ;" * fP^tf may be good and happy without riches/* 
Gram. 1 5th edit. p. 189. 

We are all accountable creatures, each for bissel/. 

They willingly » and of theirselves, endeavoured to 
make up the difference. 

He laid the suspicion upon somebody, I know not 
who, in the company. 

1 hope it is not I who thou art displeased with. 

To poor we there is not much hope remaining. 

Does that boy know who be speaks to? Who does he 
offer such language to ? 

It was not he that they were so angry with. 

What concord can subsist between those who cpm-' 
mit crimes, and they who ab^ior them } 
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Tlie person iwho I travelled with, has sold the horse 
ivhich he rode on dufing oqr joni ney. 

It is not I thou art en^jjaged with, ^ 

Who didst thou receive that intelligerce from ? 

The folhwing example! are adapted to (he notes and 
observations imder blvlk xvij. Giam. I5th edit. p. 

/I. To have no one whom we heartily wish well to, 
and whom we are warmly concerned for, is a deplorable 
state. 

He is. a friend whom I am highly indebted to. 

2. On these occasions, the pronoun is governed by, 
and consequently agrees r.ith, the preceding word. 

They were refused entrance into, and forcibly drives 
^rom the house. 

3. We are often disappointed of things, which before 
possession, promised much enjoyment. 

I have frequently desired their company, but have 
always hitherto been disappointed in that pleasure. 

4. She finds a difficulty of fixing her mind. 

Her sobriety is no derogative to her understandings 

There was mo water, and he died for thirst. 

We can fully confide on none but the truly good. 

I have no occasion of his services. 

Many bave profited from good advice* 

Many ridiculous practices have been brought in vogue. 

The error was occasioned by compliance to earnest 
entreaty. 

This is a principle in unison to our nature. 

We should entertain no prejudices to simple and 
rustic persons. 

They are at present resolved of doing their duty.. 

That boy is known under the name of the Idler. 

Though conformable with custom, it is not warrantable* 

This remark is founded in truth. 

His parents think on him, and his improvements, with 
pleasure and hope. 

His excuse was admitted of by his master 

What went ^e out for to see? 
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^ There appears to have b^en a million men brought 
Into ihe field. ^ 

His present was acxiepted of by his friends. 

More than a thousand of men were destroyed. 

It is my request, that he w ill be particular'in speaking , 
to the follow tng points. ' 

The Sdxons reduced the greater part of Britain to 
their own power. 

He lives opposite the Ro} al Exchange. 

Thcjr house is situated to the north east side of the 
road. 

The performance was approved of by all who un- 
derstood it. 

He was accused with having acted unfairly. 

She has an abhorrence to all deceitful conduct. 

They were some distance from home, when the 
accident happened. 

His deportment was adapted for conciliatinir regard 

My father writes me very frequently. * 

Their conduct was agreeable with their profession. 
Ki ^ent leisurely above stairs, and came hastdy 
below. Weshall ^^riie up stairs this forenoon, and down 
siajrs in the afternoon. 

The politenes. o* the world has the same resemblance 
with benevolence, that the shadow has with the substance. 

ear^est^J. "* ^"^^^ '"''*' '^^'*'^'' ^""^ P"""^^ '*^^°^ 
^ When we have had a true taste for the pleasures of 

virtue, we can have no relish of thoSe f.f vice 

Ho w happy is it to know how to Jive at times by one's 

self, to leave one s self in regret, to find one's self again 

with pleasure! The world is then less necessary foF^ 
^ Civility makes its way a^ong every kind of persons. 
'^ 5. I have been to London after having resided a vear 

at France; and I now live in Islington ^ 

They have just landed in Hull, and are going for 

Liverpool. They intend to reside some time at Ireland. 

RULE XVIII, 

Conjunctions connect the same mvnds and tenses of verbs, 
«nd cases of fwmis and pron(mi5 1 oj, ^* Candour is to be 
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approved and praciUed i*^ " Jj thou aiticerefy desireg^nd 
earnesfly pursue virtue, sht wiil uaswediy bejound by tkee^ 
and prove a rich reward i*' '* fhe master taught her and mc 
to write ;" " He and she were school Jeilowa.** Qram, 
15th edit. p. I94-. 

Professing regard^ and to act differentlyi dUeovera 
base mind. 

Did he not tell thee his fault, and entreated thee to 
forgive hun? 

My brother and him are tolerable grammarians. 

If he understand iite subject ^ and attends to it indus* 
.tfiousl)j he can Rtarct:!) tail of success. 

You and us enjoy many privih ges. 

It a man have a hunaied sht^ep, .and ovum of them is 
gone astray, doth.he noi leave the ninety and, nine, and 
«goeth idto the. mountains, ctrnt^eekeththat which is gone 
astray ? 

She and bim ^re very unhappily connected. 

To be moderate in our views, and proceeding: temper* 
^^cJy in the pursuit of them, Js the best way to ensure 
yfuccess. 

Between thee and I there ts some disparity of yeacs; 
but none between him and she. 

l&y Ibrming thc^mselves on iantastic models, and. ready 
.to vie with one another in the reigning ioihes. the young 
4be^in with being ridiculous, and end with.beiug vicious 
and immoral* 

The following setifences exemplify the notes and ob» 
servaiions under rulk xviii. Gram. 1 5th edit. p. 
195. 

1. We have met with many disappointments ; and, if 
life continue, shall probably meet with many nnore. 

Rank may confer influence, but will not necessarily 
produc^e virtue. 

He does not want courage, but is defective in sensibil- 
ity. 

These people have indeed acquired great richest but 
do not command ei^teem. 

Our season of improvenaent is sboflfi.J^Qd, whether, used 
. or not, wijl soon, pass away. 



He mrgfit hkve been bappy, £md is now fally convinced 
of it. 

Learning strengthens the mind ; and if properly ap- 
pfied/ will improve oaf morab too. 

&ULB XI x« 

Some cotijuncHofts requite the indicaftve^ some the sjii" 
junceiife ' mood, after theih It is agetterai ruie. that wh^ 
something conlirigeui or dimbtjid is implied, the suhjunct-- 
ive ought to be med ; as, *' Ij I were iv write, he wou'd not 
regard it ;** '' He will ndt^ be pardotied, unkss he repent/* 

Cottjunctions that are of a positive and absolute nature, 
require the indieati'oe mood. " As virtue advances, so vice 
recedes ;*' " He is healthy, became he « temperate** 
Gram* 15th edit, p, 195. 

If he acquires riches* they iivill corrupt his mind, and 
l>e ii^lciss 16 othen^ 

Though he urges me yet more earnestly, I shall not-. 
compl}v uniesff be advances more tbrcible reasons. 

I shall walk in the fields to-day, unless it rains. 

As the ^gover^e8s were present, the children behaved 
properly. 

She disapproved the measure, because it were very 
improper. 

Though he be high, he hath respect to the lowly. 

Though he were thy friend, he did not attempt to jus« 
tiiy thy copduct. 
; Whether he improve or not, T cannot determine. 

Though the iact be extraordinary, it certainly did 
happen. 

Remeiribfer what tbou wert, and be humble. 

O ! that his heart was tender, and susceptible of the 
woes of others. 

Shall then this verse to future age pretend. 
Thou wert my guide, philosopher, and friend ? 
The examples which /oliow^ are suited to the notes and 
oBservaiioHs under* KVtt xtx. Gmm. 15th edit. p. 196 
—205. 

1. Despise not 9ny condition, lest it happens to be 
thy own. 

H 
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Let him that k sanguiney take heed lest he miscsurry. 

Take care Ihat thou breakestnot any of the e&tabhsh' 
ed rules. 

If he does but intimale his desire, it will be sufiicieni 
to produce obedience. 

At I he time of his return, if he is but expert in the 
business, he will find employment. 

If he do but speak to display his abilities^ he is unwor* 
thy of attention. 

If he be but in health, I am content.' 

If he does promise, he will certainly perform. 

f hough he do praise her, it is only tor her beauty. 
■ If thou dost not forgive, perhaps thou wilt not be for* 
given. 

/ If thou do sincerely believe the truths of religion, act 
accordingly. 

2. His.confiised behaviour made it reasonable to sup- 
pose thatlie were guilty. 

He is so conscious of deserving the rebuke, [that he 
dare not make any reply. 

His a|H>logy was so plausible, that many befriended 
him> and thought he were innocent. 

3. If one man prefer a life oi industry, it is because* 
he has an idea of comfort in wealth ; if aaother prefers 
a life of gaily, it is from a like idea concerning pleasure. 

No one engages in that business, unless he aim at re- 
putation, or hopes for some singular advantage. 

ThoOjgh the design be laudable, and is favourable to 
our interest, it will involve much anxiety and labour. 

4. Unless he learps faster, he will be no.scholar. 
Though he (alls, he shall not be atterly cast down. . 
On condition that he comes, 1 will consent to stay. 
However that affair termmates, my conduct will be 

unimpeachable. 

It virtue rewaids us not so soon as we desire, the pay- 
ment will be made with interest. 

Uiuii repentance composes his mind, he will be a 
Rtrangci to peace. . 

Whether he confesses, or not, the truth will certainly 
be discovered. 
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Iffhou censures! uncharitably^ thoii wilt be entitled to 
MO favour. 

Though, at times, the ascent to the temple of vir toe, 
appears steep and craggy, be not discouraged. Pense - 
vere until thou gainest the summit; there, all is order, 
beauty, and pleasure. 

If Charlotte desire to gain esteem and love, she does 
not employ the proper means. . 

Unless the accountant deceive me, my estate is con- 
siderabiy improved. 

^Though self-government produce some uneasiness. It 
is light, when compared with the pain of vicious iudul* 
gence. 

Whether he thinks as he speaks, time will discover. 
/ If thou censure uncharitably, thau deservest no favour. 

Though virtue appear severe, she is truly amiable. 

Though success be very doubtful^ it is proper that he 
endeavours to succeed. 

5* If thou have promiiied, be faithful to thy engage- 
ment. 

Though he have proved his right to submission, he is 
too generous to exact it. 

Unless he have improved, he is unfit for the office. 

6. If thou had succeeded, perhaps thou wouldst not 
be the happier for it 

Unless thou shall see the propriety of the measure^e 
shall not desire thy support. 

Though thou will not acknowledge^ \hou canst not 
deny the fact. 

7. If thou gave liberally, thou wilt receive a liberal 
reward. 

Though thou did injure him, he harbours no resentment. 

It would be well, it the report was only the misrepre- 
sentation of her enemies. 

Was he ever so great and opulent, this conduct would 
debase him. 

Was I to enumerate all her virtues, it would look, like 
flattery* 

Though I was perfect, yet would I not presume. 

8. If thou may share in hb labours, be thankfuV, and 
4o it Qh«9(ially» 
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Unless thpa can ftirly support t^e cauie^ ^ivett up 
honourably. 

Thoqgh thou might have fpreseen the ds^^gefii^oa 
couldst not have avoided it. 

If thoa could convince huD> he would not act aecorcE* 
ingly. 

if thou would improve in kpwledg^, be 4i.l,igenU 

Unless thou should make a t,^T^ely xe^reat^ the dai;£^r 
will be unavoidable. 

I have laboured and wearied inyself, that .^hpu may Jiie 
. at case. " ' \ 

He enlarged on those. 4a^ers^.jt^ Ihou.^uld avoid 
them. ' 

9. Neitbep^he colder' tliefiiet^id» but^eharaeleFS uni» 
iormly warm^ are formed for fViendsbfp. 

They are both praise* worlby, apid oneis «l|MMy de- 
serving as the other. 

He is not as diligent and learned as his brelher* 

I will present k lohlni myself^ 91; ^if^iPt itrAo be giveil. 
to him. 

Neither, d^pise or oppo^ jw,hat tjtiffa. 4«st not ufifdec* 
stand. 

The house is not^^s cqrop^q4iaust^s.we iexpe<?ted it 
would be. 

I must, boweverA be so candid to own I have beea 
mistaken.. 

"There was something ^so aihiable> and yet so .prercing 
m his looks, as affected me at once .with rove and terror.. 

' *^' I gainM a son : 
And such a son, as all me.n hailed me happy." . 

The dog in the manger would not eat tlie hay .bifpse}^. 
nor suffer the ox ta.eat.ife. 

A^ far as I am able to.judjfe, the|bpQk;is;w|;|l;W;:itten. 

We should Faithfully perform t,he {.r.^st «f;;0kii^g[HUed4o 
us, or ingenuously lejinciuish Ihe^ehaxg^. 

He is not as eminent, and as much estceo^4» M 'bft 
thinks himself to be. 

The work is a dull performance: and is neither-copat 
ble of pleading tl|e ai|ia^^t;u^njs,.Qr.}^]ll9^ginaUiMU 



' There is .no eonciitton so secar e, as cannot admit of 
ebange. 

This is an eveiit, which nobody presames upon, or is 
so sanguine to hope for. 

We are generally pleased with any little accomplish* 
ments of body or mind. 

10. Be ready to succonr such persons who need thy 
assistance. 

The matter was no sooner proposed, bat he privately 
withdrew to consider it. 

He has too much sense and prudence than to become 
a dupe to such artifices. 

It is not sufficient that our conduct, as hx as it respects 
•thers> appears to be unex<>eptbnable. 

The resolution was not the less fixed, that the secret 
^ was yet communicated to very few. 

He opposed the most remarkable corrttption» of tlie 
church of Rome^ so as that his doctrines w^r^ emlMraced 

- by great numbers,^ 

He gained nothing further by his speech, but on^ to 
be commended for his eloquetice. 

He has little more of the scholar besides the name* 
. He has little of (he scholar than the name. 
• They had no sooner risen, hut they applied themselves 
to their, studies. , 

From no other institution, bejudes the admirable onje 
•f juries, could so great a benefit be expected. 

Those savage people seemed to have no other ele- 
ment but war. 

Such men that act treacherousry ought to be avoided. 
' Germany ran the same risk as flaly had done. 

No errors are so trivia];^ but tliey deserve to be cor- 
rected. . 

KVLE xx.^ 

W^ien ihe qualiHes of diffGrntU thing^B ars^compared^ the 

ktifer fiOiM^ or pronoun is not governed bt/ the cotijunclion 

' thaiv or 9&i(f^ tonjwli^ hate ne^' gofferntnent of eases,) 

• hutagreet wUktheverb^or a$ governed by the verb or ihe 

- preposdtion^ expressed or understood .*^ <?»^ " That arixvht^ 

. ..•.•..-. H 2 • ^^ • 
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than /;'' tkat ti» <' /Aon /am/'' '' Thep Icev^ him more 
than me ;** that is, *' more than fhey toted me,** ** Tba 
sentiment is omit exfresfed hy. Plato, hut nmch better bjf 
Solomon than him ;" that is, " than, by him" Graski^h 
edit p. 205. 

In some respects, weiiave had as many advantages as 
them $ but in the article of a good Hbrarj, the^ have had 
a greater privilege than us. 

The underlying was mach betler cseeoted by hts 
brother than be. 

They are ipiich greater gatners^ than me by this iihex« 
^peeled event. 

They know liow to vvrile as wdl as hri0 ; but he is a 
much better grammarian than them. 

Though shfi is not so learned, as htm, she it as much 
beloved and respected. 

These people, tho\;^h they possess more shining qua* 
Ikies^ are not so fffOii<i as him*, tuoc sa ^ain as she. ^ 

. Tie follow fh^ exampl^f are (idapte^to the notes an^ ob^ 
servations under rule xx. Giiaim J^th edit. p. 2P6r ' 

f. Who betrayed her companion ? Notme^ 
^ ^TTio revealed the secrets he ought to have coB^al- 
cd? Not him. 

Who related fal^eljoods to screen herself, and to bring 
an odium upon others ? Not me; it was^her* 

There is but one in fault, and that is me... 

Whether he will be learned or no, must depend Qnr 
his application. / 

Charles XII. of SwedjMi, than who a more courageous 
person never lived, appears to have been destitute of the 
tender sensibilities of nature.. 

Salraasias, (a more Teamed man than htm has seldom 
appeared, was not happy at the dose of life. 

RULE XXI. 

; To avoid disagreeable repetitiom^ and' fa jijN»c»» fliir 
ideas in few wordi^ an elli/isis^, or cmi^siiw of some 
words, is frequentlj/ a^itted^ Imtfodof^iyitigp •* ffe- 
was a Uarmd man^ he wan 4 wise man, tind he was a good 
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mak ;^ u/'e make use of the ettipmt and: s^jf, 5' Itif.aim « 
ieurtifd, wisey and good mati. 

tVhen the omission of w.rds would obscure the sentence^, 
wtSAikenits forcBt or be attended u/lih an improfiriety, they 
must be expressed. In the sentence^ "/fe are apt io love who 
love us,*' the word them should be supplied. ". /t beautiful 
field and tree^,** is not proper language. It should be, 
^'Beautifidfiids and tre^s ;" or, **A beauHJvl field: and fine 
/r^e>." Gram. I5tli edit. p. 207. 

I gfadly gluinned wiiogiadlj fled frc^iyi me< 

And this is it met) mean by distribative jiisti£e» 9il4 
i» properiy ternrod equity. 

His honour, interest* jreligiooi y»w^ aU ^{abark^d 19 
this u.ndertaking. 

When so got>d a man as Soemt^s fell a victim to (he 
madness of the people, truth, virtue, religion, fell with 
him. 

The fear of death, nojr hope of lile^ oeold imke him 
submit io a dishonest action. 

An elegant house and furniiore were,, b/r this event, 
irrecoverably lost to the owner. 

The examples which follow, are suited to the nofes^ and 
observations under rule xxi. . Gram». lA^b qdtt* p. 
207—211. 

I . These rulet are addresssed to nonebttt iKe injbeiligent 
.and the attentive. , 

The gay and the pleasing are, sometime«> the most 
ifisidious, and the most dangerous cnmpanioris; 

Old age will prove a jo^lees and a dreary seasbn if 
we arrive at it with an unimproved, or with a oorfupt4!d 
mind. 

The more I see of his conduct> Hike him better*' 

It is not only the duty, but interest of young person^, 
to be studious and diligent. 

% Tl)iwe cottnsejs wcrtj ^ dict9t0$ pf virtue,, and 
Ibedictattsfiot tr^k^ honaur. 

^ Av^ice and cunning,.n)ay ar^i^jre an estate.; buiey^ 
rice and cunnini^ cannot gain friends. • „ 

AtaMe Jor usefal fcnQi*'ledg9, wi.4.n^pyi.d[^;irojf.i08^ a 
great and noble entertainmenVw,i)99i:Q4if^s.J^^V.« F^ 
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Witliout /irmnesSf nothing that h great can be andei^ 
taken ; that is difficult or hazardous caii be accompIi«h* 
cd. 

The anxious man is the votary of riches ; the negli- 
gent, of pleasure. 

3. His crimes had brought him into extreme distress 
and extreme perplexity. 

He has an afTectionate brother, and an affectionate 
sbter, and they live in great harmony. 

We must guard against too great severity, and facili* 
ty of manners. 

We should often recollect what the wisest men hav# 
said and written, concerning human happiness and van»- 

That species of commerce will produce great gain or 
loss. . 

Many days, and even weeks, pass away unimproved. 

This wonderful action struck the beholders with ex- 
ceeding astonishment. 

* -The peopte of this country possess a healthy climate 
and soil. . * " ' 

They enjoy also a free constitution and laws. 

4. His reputation and his estate were both lost by 
gaming. 

This intelligence not only excited our hopes, bat 
iears too. 

His conduct is not scandalous ; and that h the best 
can be said of it. 

This was the person whom calumny had greatly 
abused, and sustained the injustice with singular pa- 
tienqi?* ■ . . . 

He discovered some qualities in the youth, of a disa- 
greeable nature, and to him were wholly unaccountable* 

The captain bad several men d ed in his ship, of the 
scurvy. 

He is not only siensible and learned, but is religious too. 

The Chinese language contains an immense number 
of words; and who would learn them must possess a 
great mepiory. 

By presumption and by vanityi we provoke coBjily, 
and yre mcur contempt. -•■ - ^ I . ., ; 



In the circumstances I was at tbat iime, my Iroables 
pressed heavily upon me. 

He has deslroyed his constitution^ by the very lame 
errors that so many have been destro)ed. 

5. He is temperate, he is disinteresied, he is benevo- 
lent; he isan ornament lo his famtl), anda 'Credit 'to 
.his,proressiou. 

Genuine virtue supposes our benevolence to be 
strengthened, and to be confipmed by principle. 

Perseverance in lapdable pursuit^i^ wilhrev^ard all Q«r 
. toils, and wiii produce effects beyond our calculaAion. 

It 13 happy tor us, when we can calmlyaivd delibe* 
rateJy look back on the past, and can quietly anticipate 
Jheiuture. 

The sacrifices of virtue will not only be rewarded 
hereafter* but recompensed even in this life. 

lAU those possessed of any ofHce, resigned their former 
commission.^ 

If young persons were determined, (o conduct them- 
selves by the rules of virtue, not only would they ei^cape 
innumerable dangers, but command respect Ifom the 
licentious themselves. 

Charles was a man of learning, knowledge, and bene- 
vsalence ; and, what is still more. a true chikttan. 

$. The temper of him who is always in the bustle of 
tbe world, will be often ruffled, an'd be often disturb* 

We often commend imprudently, as well as censure 
imprudently. 

How a seed grows up into a tree, and \he mind ^cts 
upon the body, are mysteries which we cannot explaia. 

Verily, there is a reward for the righteous ! There is 
a God that judgeth in the earth. 

7. Changes are almost continually hikii^ place, in 
men and in manners, in opinions and in customs, in pri* 
vate fortunes and public conduct. 

Averse eitlier to contradict or blame, the too com|>lai- 
tant manigoes alon^ with the manners that prevail. 

By this habitual indelicacy, the virgins siailed at what 
they blushed before. 
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They are now reconciled lo what they could not for- 
merly Se prompled, by any constdertions. 

Censure is the tax which a saan pays the public for 
being eminent. 

Ri'fiect on the state ofhutnan life, and the society 0f 
men* as mixv^d with good and with evil. 

8. In all stations and conditions, the important refa* 
tions take place, of masters and servants, and husbands, 
and wives, and parents and children, and brothers and 
friends, and citizens and subjects. 

Destitute of principle, he regarded neither bis fami- 
ly, nor his friends, nor his reputation. 

Religious persons are often unjustly represented as 
persons of romantic character, visionary notions, unao> 
quainted with the world, unfit to live in it* 

No rank, station, rli^vity ol birth, possessions, 
exempt men from contributing their share to public 
utility. 

9. Oh, my father ! Oh, my friend ! how great has 
been my ingratitude ! 

Oh, Piety ! Virtue! how insensible have I been te 
your charms ! 

10. That is a property most men have, or at least may 
attain. 

Why do ye that, which is not lawful to do on the sabr 
bath days ? 

The showbread, which is not lawful to eat, but (or 
the priests alone. 

Most, if not all the royal family, had quitted the place. 

By these happy labours they who sow and leap, will 
rejoice together. 

a VLB XXII. 

jill the parts of a sentence should correspond to each 
»tker, and a regular and dependent comtruction throughout 
be carefully preserved, ThefoVowng sentence is therefore 
inaccurate : ** He was more beloved^ but not so much ad" 
mired as Cinthio^ More requires than after it, which if 
na where found in the sentence. It should be, '• He wds 
more beloved than Ctnlhio, but not S9 much ddmiredJ*^ 
Gram. 1 ^th «dit, p« 2 11 • 



Several atteratlons and additions have been made ta 
the work. 

. The first proposal was essentially different, and inferior 
to the second. 

He is more bold and active^ but not so wise and stud- 
ious as his companion. ^ 

Thou Hearest the sound of the wind, but thou canst 
not tell whence it coroeth, and whither it goeth. 

Neither has he, nor any other persons^ suspected so 
much dissimulation. 

The court of FranQe» or England, was to have been 
the umpire. 

In thereijrn of Henry II. all foreign commodities were 
. plenty in England 
' There is no taient so useful towards success in business, 
or which puis men more out of the reach of accidtrts, 
than that quality generally possessed by persons o^ cool 
temper, and is, in common language, called discretion. 
The first project was to shorten discourse, by cutting 
polysyllables into one. 

] shall do all I can, to persuade others to take the 
same measures for their cure which I have. 

The greatest masters of critical learning difH^r among 
one another. 

Micaiah said, if thou certainly return in peace, then 
hath not the Lord spoken by me. 

I do not suppose, that we Britons want a genius, 
more than the rest of our neighbours. 

The deaf man, whose ears were opened, and bis tongue 
loosened, doubtless glorified the great Physician. 

Groves, fields, and meadows, are at any season of 
the year, pleasant to look upon; but never so much as 
In the opening of the spring. 

The multitude rebuked them, because they should 
hold their peace. 

The intentions of some of these philosophers, nay, of 
many, might and probably were good. 

It IS an unanswerable ar^umeiit of a very refined age, 
the wonderful civilities that have passed between the 
nation of authors, and that of readers. 
It was an unsucces^tul undertaking ; which, aUboogb 
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it ha^ fsn^di 19 no obQ«ctton alkali <o an enterprise so^ well 
concerted. 

The reward 19 hiidue; and it ha» already, or will here- 
after, be given to him. 

By intercourse with ^^^aftd experienced persons*, who 
know the world, we may improve and rub off the rast of- 
aprivate and retired' (education. 

Sincerity is as vaktable; and even more vahiable) than' 
knowtisdge. 

No person was erer so. perplexed, or- sustained thft* 
inortiiicationR,* asH he^ has* done to day. 

The Romans gave, not only the freedom of the city, 
btot capacity for employments, to se^^ral towns in^aul, 
Spain, and Germany. 

Sbch wf iters have* no other standard on which to 
form themselvesj'exeept'whatxhances lobe fashionable 
and popular. 

Whateirer wetto seeretly,-shall1>e displayed and^heard* 
in>the'efearest' li^ht 

To the happine<is of possessing a person of such un* 
common merit, Boethius soon, had the satisfiaction of ob^ 
iaining the highest'honour hh country could bestow'i 

CHAP- II. 

Containing instances of false Syniaxt ffomiiscuoudf 
disponed, 

SECT. r. 

Virtue, and mutual confidence is the soul of friend- 
ship Where the»e are wanting.disgust or hatred often 
follow little differences. 

Time and chance happeneth to all men; but every, 
person do not consider wlio govern those powerful 
causes. 

Tht; active mindof man never or seldom rens satisfied 
with their present condition* howsoever pcosperoos* 

Habits must be^cq^ired of temperance and of self- 
danialy that we m^y be able to resist pleasare, and to 
endure pain, when either '>f them i iterfere with oar 
daJy. 

The error of resting wholly on faith« or on works, is 
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one of those seductions which most easily misleads men ; 
under the semblance of piety, on the one hand, andot' 
virtue on the other hand. 

It was no exaggerated tale; for she was really in that 
sad condition that her friend represented her. 
. An army present a painful sight to a feeling mind. 

The enemies who we have most to fear, are those of 
our own hearts. 
' Thou art the Messiah, the Son of God, who was to 
eome into the world, and hast been so long promised 
and desired. 

Thomas disposition is better than his brothers ; and he 
appears to be the happiest man : but ^Ome degree of 
trouble is all mens portion. 

Though remorse slee^ sometimes during prosperity, it 
will awake surely in adversity. 

It is -an invafiable law to our present condition, that 
every pleasure that are pursued to excess, convert 
themselves into poison. 

If a man brings into the solitary retreat of age, a 

vacant and unimproved mind, where no knowledge 

dawns, no'ideas rise, which within itself has nothing to 

feed upon, many a heavy and many a comfortless day he 

- must necessarily pass. 

I cannot yield to stich dishonourable conduct, neither 
at the present moment of difficulty, nor, I trust, under no 
circumstance whatever. 

Themiuocles concealed the enterprises of Pausanids, 
either thinking it base to betray the secrets trusted to 
his confidence, or imagined it impossible for such 
dangerous and ill-concerted schemes to take effect. 

Pericles gained suc'h an ascendant over the minds of 
the Athenians, that he might be said to attain a mo- 
narchical power in Athens. 

- Christ did applaud the liberality of the poor widow, 
^ho he had seen casting her two mites in the treasury. 

A multiplicity of little-kind offices, in persons frequently 
Conversant vvith each other, is the bands of society and of 
iriend«»hip. 

To do' good to them that hate us, and on no occasion, 
to seek revenge, is the duty of a Christian. 
. If a man prof^^s a regard for the duties of religion, 
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and neglect iliat of nsoralily, that man'is reUgiOfi is 
vain. 

Afliuence might give us respect, in the eyes of the 
vulgar, but will not recommend us to the wise and good. 

The polite, accomplished libertine, is but miserable 
amidst all his pleasures^ the rude inhabitant of Lapland, 
is happier than him. 

The cheerful and the gay, when warmed by pleasure 
and by mirth, loose that sobriety and that selfrdenial, 
which is essential to the support of virtue. 

1 knew thou wert not slow to hear the requests of 
thy obedient children. 

SECT. 2. 

How much is real virtue and merit exposed to suffer 
the hardships of a stormy life! 

This is one of the duties which requires peculiar 
circumspection. 

More complete happiness than that I have described^ 
seldom falls to the lot of mortals. 

There are principles in man, which ever have, and 
ever will incline him to offend. 

Whence have there arose such a great variety of opin- 
ions and tenets in religion ? . 

Its stature is less than tliat of a man ; but its strength 
and agility much greater. 

They that honour me, them will I honour. 

He summonses melo attend, and 1 must summons 
the others. 

.Then did the oflScerlay hold of him, an4 executed 
him immediately. 

Who is that person whom I saw you introduce, anS 
present him to the duke ? 

I efFer observations that a long and chequered pilgrim- 
age have enabled me to make on man. 

Every church and sect of people have a set of opinions 
, peculiar to themselves. 

May thou as well as me, be meek, patient, and for- 
giving. » ... 3 

I'he^ men were under high obligations to. have ad- 
hen d to their friend in every situaNon oflik. 

After I visited Europe I returned to America. 
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Their example^ their influence, Iheir fortune, every 
talent they possess, dUpenses blessings on ail around 
them. 

When a string of such sentences succeed one anoth* 
er, the effect is disagreeable 

I have lately been in Gibraltar, and have seen the 
eommanticr in chief. 

Propriety of pronunciation, is the giving to every word 
the sound which the politest usage of tiie language ap- 
propriates to it. 

The book is printed very ne<tt, and on a fine wove 
paper. 

The fables of the ancients are many of them highly 
instructive. 

He resembles one of those solitary animals, that has 
teen forced, from its forest, to gratify human curiosity. 

There is not, nor ought not to be, such a thing as con- 
structive treason. 

He is a new created knight, and his dignity sits awk- 
ward on him. 

Hati'ed or revenge are things deserving ofcensure^ 
wherever they are found to exist. 

If you please toiemploy your thoughts on that subject, 
you would easily conceive our miserable condition. 

His speech contains one of the grossest and infamdus- 
est calumnies which ever was uttered. 

A too great variety of studies dissipate and weaken 
the mind. 

Those two authors have each of them their merit, 

James was resolved to not indulge himself in such a 
cruel amusement. 

The not attending to this rule, is (he source of a very 
common error. 

Calumny and detraction are sparks, which if you do 
not blow, they will go out of themselves. 

Clelia is a vain woman, whom if we do not flatter, 
she will be disgusted. 

That celebrated work was nearly ten years publish- 
ed, before its importance was at all understood. 

Ambition is so insatiable that it will make any perig- 
ees to attain its objects. 
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A great mass of rocks Ihrovifn togelher bj the hand of 
nature, with wtldness and confuMon, strike the mind with' 
nure grandeur, than if they were adjusted to one anoth- 
er with the accuratest symmetry. 

sect: 3* 

They that honour me, I wilt honour ; and then^ 
that despise me shall be lightly esteemed. 

Reason^ whole pleasure, aFl the joys of sense. 

Lies in three words, liealth, peace, and competence. 

Having thus begun to throw off the restraints of rea- 
son, he was soon hurried into deplorable excesses. 

These arts have enlightened and will enlighten, every 
person who shall attentively study them. 
* When we succeed in our plans, its not to be attribu* 
led always to ourselves ; the aid of others often promote 
the end, and claim our acknowledgment. 

Their intentions, were good ; but wanting prudence, 
they mist the mark for which they dimed. 

1 have not nor sliall not consent to a proposal 8o> 
unjust. 

We have subjected ourselves io much expence, that 
thou m^y be well educated. 

This treaty was made at earl Moreton th« governor's 
castle. 

. Be especially careful, that thou givest no offence to 
the aged or helpless. 

The business was no sooner opened, but it was cor- 
dially acquiesced in. 

As to his general conduct, he deserved punishment as, 
much, or more than his companion. He left a son of a 
singular character, and behaved so ill that he was put 
in prison. 

If he does but approve my endeavours, it will be an 
anjple reward. 

1 beg the favour of your acceptance of a copy of a view 

of the manufactories of the West Riding of the county of 

York. ^ ■ ■ 

I intended to have written the letter before he urged 

me^to it; and, therefore, he has not all the merit of it. 

All the power of ridicule, aided by the desertion of 



friends and the diminution of his estaCe> were not able to 
shake his principles* 

in hh conduct ^vbs treachery, and ui his words, laith- 
tesi |)rofessr6n^. 

« Though the itieasure 1>6 myslerious, it U worthy of 
attention. 

fie soHc1t(yas to aid sucli deserving persons^ who appear 
to be destitute of friends. 

Ignorance^ or ihte wartt of light, pf^oduce sensuality, 
•ovetousness, and those violehl cohteitts with others 
aboot trffies, which OCcasiotls so hidch misery ahd crihies 
!» the world. 

He will one day reap the reward of his labour, if Ihe is 
diligent and attentive. Until that period comes, l^t him 
be contented and patient. ^ 

To the resolutions which Wfe hav^, upon dub con- 
sideration, once adopted as rules df conduct, let us adhere 
firmly. 

He has little todre bflhe gr^at itiah besides thfe lilfe. 

Though he was fty superior, in knowledge, he would 
not have theneea right to impose his sentiments. ' 

That picVUre of the fempei^or's> is aviery exact fes^m^ 
blance of him. 

How happy the virtuous, who can rtst on the pro* 
tection of the powerful arm, who made the earth and 
the heaven ! 

Prosperity and adversity may be iraprored eqnalfjr ; 
both the one and the other proceeds from the same 
author- 
He acted conformable with his instructions, and cannot 
be censured justly. 

The orators did not forget td enlarge themselves on s6 
popular a subject. 

The language of Divine Providence to alt human 
agents, is, " Hitherto shalt thou come, and no further.*' 
• Idle persons imagine, howsoever deficient they be in 
point of duty, they consult at least their oWrt satisfaction- 

6ood as the cause is, it is one irotia which numberdi are 
deserted. 

The Jtoan h prudent which speaks little; 
I 2 
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SBCT. 4. 



Ever 7 thing that we here enjoy , changei decay « and 
tome to an end. All float on the surface of the river, 
which is running to a boundless ocean, with a &wift 
current. V 

The winter has not been as severe as v^e expected it 
to have been. 

Temperancej more than medicines, are the proper 
means of curing mamy diseases. . 

They understand the practical part better than him; 
bat he is much better acquaintecl with the theory than 
them. 

When we have once drawn the line, by intelligence 
and precision, between our duty and sin, the line we 
ought on no occasion to transgress. 

All tlx>se distinguished by extraordinary talents, have 
extraordinary duties to perform. 

No person could speak stronger on this subject, nor 
behave nobler, than our young: advocate for the cause of- 
toleration. 

His conduct wa$ so provoking^ that many will cpn-^ 
demn htnoj and a few will pity him. 

The peoples happiness k the statesman's honour. ^ 

We aee m a perilous situation. On one side, and the 
other, dangers meet us ; and each extreme shall be pec* 
nicious to virtue. 

. Several pictures ofthe Sardinian king were transmit? 
ted to France. 

When I last faw bim,,he h^d grown considerabFy. 

If we consult the improvement of mind, or the health 
of body, it is well known exercise is the great i;istru- 
ment for promoting bi>th. 

If it were them who aeted so ungratefully,, they are 
doubly in ^ult. 

Whether virtue promotes our interest orno, we mast 
adhere to her dictates. 

We should be studious to avoid too much indulgence^ 
as welt as restraint, in our management o£ children. 

No^uman happiness is so complete,, as does not con- 
tain some imperfection. 

His father cannot hope for this soccess* unless his so» 
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gives better proofs of genius, or applies himself with iit- 
defatigabie labour. 

The house framed a reraonstrance, where the/ spoke 
with great freedom of the king's prerogative. 

The conduct which has been mentioned, is one of 
those artifices which seduces men most easily, under ap- 
pearance of benevolence. 

This is the person who we are so much obliged to, 
and who we expected to~have seen, when the favour was 
conferred. 

He is^^a person of great property, but does not pos- 
sess the esteem of his neighbours. 

They were solicitous to ingratiate with those, who it 
was dishonourable to favour. 

The great diversity which takes place among men, is 
not owing to a distinction that nature made in their ori* 
ginal powers, as much as to the superior diligence, with 
which some have improved those powers beyond others* 

While we are unoccupied in what is good, evil is at 
hand continually. 

Not a creature is there that moves, nor a vegetable 
that grows, but what, when minutely examined, furnished 
materials of pious admiration. 

What can be the reason ^i the committee having de- 
layed this business ? 

I know not whether Charles was the author, but I 
understood it to be he. 

A good and well-cultivated mind, is far more prefera- 
ble than rank or riches. ' 

Charity to the poor, when it is governed by knowledge 
and prudence, there arn no persons who will not admit 
it to be a virtue. 

His greatest concern, and highest enjoyment, were to' 
be approved in the sight of his Creator. 

Let us not set our hearts on such a mutable, such an 
mnsatisfying world. 

SECT. 5. 

When we see bad men to be honoured and prosper* 
rotts in the world, it is some discouragement to virtue. 

The furniture was all purchased at Wentworth's ^ke 
joiner's* 
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Every meiBber af 4be body, evei^ bene» jotDt, and 
icuscley lie exposed to many disorders ^ «iid Ihe ^reat- 
eti prudence or precautioR^ or the dee|)est skill of the 
physician, are hot sufificient to prevent liiein- 

It U right said, that tbaagh faith justify us, yet works 
jBuat justif) our faith; 

It an academy is established for the ctt^UtvatieU of our 
languai^e, let them s(o(> the license oRranslfdors ; whose 
idleness and ignc»rai ce, ilil be suffered to proceed, will 
reduce us to babbie a dialect of French. 
. It is of great consequence that a teacher firmly be- 
lieves^ both the truth and importance of those principles 
wrbicb he inculcates upon others ; and that he not only 
speculatively believes them, but has a lively and seriotts 
- ieeiing of them. 

It is not the uttering, or the hearing certain word$, 
that constitute the worship of the Almighty. It is the 
heart thai praises, or prays. If the heart accompany- 
not the words that are spoken, we offer a sacrifice oi 
fools. 

Neither flatter or contemn the rich or the great. 

Me has travelled much, and passed through many stor- 
my seas and lands. 

You must \m sensible that there is, and can be no 
other person but me, who could give the information d^ 
sir^d. 

To be patient, resigned, and thankful, under affiictioiis 
audi disappointments, demonstrate genuine piety. 

.Alvarez was a man of corrupt principles, and of de» 
testable conduct ; and, what is still woise, gloried in his 
ihame* 

As soon as the sense of a Supreme Being is lost, se 
;80on the great check is taken off which keep under re- 
straint the passions of men. Mean desires, low pleasure^ 
liakes ii^aee of the greater and the nobler sentimenls which 
reason and religion inspires. 

We should be careful not to follow the example of 
many persons, to censure the opinions, manners, and 
customs of others^ merely because th^ are fortriga 
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Steady applicationt as well as genius and abiiilieSi are 
necessary to produce eminence. 

There is, in that seminary, aeveral students consider- 
ably skilled in raatheiiialical-knowledge. 

If Providence clothe the grass oi the field, and shelters 
and adorns the flowers t-hat every where grows wild 
amongsi it, will he not clothe and protect his servants 
and children much more.? 

We are too often hurried with the violence of passlonj 
or With the allureipents of pleasure. 

^ig\\ hopes, and florid views, is a great enemy to 
tranquility. 

Year after year steal something from us ; till the de- 
caying fabrick totters of itself, and crumbles at length 
into dust. 

. I intended to have fintshed the letter before the bear- 
er called > that he might not have been detained ; but I 
was prevented by company. 

George is the most learned and accomplished of all 
the olher students, that belong to the seminary. 

This excellent and well written treatise, with others 
that might be mentioned, were the foundation of his 
love of study. 

There can be no doubt but that the pleasures of the 
mind excel those of sense. . ^ 

SECT. 6. 

Many would exchange gladly their honours, beauty, 
and riches, for that more quiet and humbler station, which 
thou art now dissatisfied with. 

Though the scene was a very affecting one, Louis 
showed a little emotion on the occasion. 

The climate ot England is not so pleasant as those of 
France, Spain, or Italy. 

Much of the good and evil that happens to us in this 
world, are owing to apparently undesigned and fortui- 
tous events : bat it is the Supreme Being which secretly 
directs and regulates all things. 

To despise others on account of their poverty, or to 
value cmrseives for our wealth, are dispositions highljr 
culpable. 
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This task was the easier perforined>^ frpm the cheer* 
fulness with which he engaged in it. 

She lamented the unhappy fate of Lucretia, who seem^ 
•d to her another name for chastity. 

He has not yet ca&t off all the regard for decency ; and 
that is the most can be advanced in his favour. 

The girls school was better conducted formerly than 
the boys. 

^ The disappointments he has met with, or the loss of 
his much loved £riei\d, has occasioned a total derange* 
ment of his mental powers. 

The concourse ot people were so great, that with difi^ 
fit^uhy^ we passed through them. 

All the women, children, and treasure, which remain^ 
«d in the city, fell under the victor's power. 

They have already made great progress ic^their studies* 
and, if attention and diligence continues, will soon fulfil* 
the expectations of their friends. 

It is amazmg his propensity to this vice, against every 
principle of intereitt and honour* 

These kind of vices, though they inhabit the upper 
circles of life, are not less pernicious, than those we meet 
with amongst the lowest of men. 

He acted agreeable to tlie dictates of prudence, though 
he were in a situation exceeding delicate. . 

If I had known the distress ot my friend, it wpuld be 
my duty, and it certainly would have given me pleasure^ 
to relieve him. 

They admired the countryman's, as they called hira, 
candour and uprightness. 

The new set of curtains did not correspond to (be old 
pair of blinds. 

The tutor commends him for being more studious than 
any other pupils of the school. 

Two principles in human nature reign ; 
Self-love to urge, and reason to restrain ; 
Nor that a good, nor this a bad we call ; 
Each works its end, to move or govern all. 

Temperance and exercise, howsoever little they naay 
be regarded, they are the best means of pieserving' 
health. 
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He h35.greally blessed roe ; yes, even I, who, loaded 
with kindness, hath not been sufficiently grjiteful. 

No persons feel the distresses of otheis, so much as 
them that have experienced distress themselves. ^ 

SECT, 7. 

Disgrace not your station, by that^rossness of sen- 
suality, that levity of dissipation, or that insolence of 
rank, yvhich bespeak a little mind. 

/A circle, a square, a triangle, or a hexagon, please 
the eye by their regularity, as beautiful figures. 

His conduct was equally unjust as dishonourable. 

Though, at first, he begun to defend himself^ yet, 
when the proofs appeared against him, he dared not any 
longer to contend.. 

Many persons will not believe but what they are free 
firom prejudices. 

The pleasure or pain of one passion, differ from those 
of another. 

The rise and fall of the tides, in this place, makes a 
: difference of about twelve feet. 

Five and seven make twelve, and one makes thirteen. 

He did not know who to suspect. 

I had intended yesterday to have walked out, but I 
bave' been again disappointed. 

The court of Spain, who gave the order, were not 
aware of the consequence. 

If th^ acquisitions he has made, and qualified htm to 
be a usefuL member of society, should have been misap- 
plied, he will be highly culpable. 

There was much spoke and wrote on each side of the 
question; but I have chose to suspend my decision. 

Was there no bad men in the world, who vex and 
distress the good, they might appear in thejight of harm- 
less innocence ; but could have no opportunity for dis- 
playing fidelity and magnanimity, patience and fortitude. 

The most ignorant, and the most savage tribes of 
men, when they have looked round on the earth, and on 
the heavens, could not avoid ascribing their origin to 
some invisible, designing cause, and felt a propensity to 
adore their Creator. 
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Let us not forget, that something more than gentleness 
and modesty, something more than complacency of 
temper and affability of manners, are requisite to Ibrni 
a worthy man, or a true Christian. 

One of the first, and the most common extreme in 
moral conduct, is placing all •virtue in justice, or in gen- 
erosity. • 

It IS an inflexible regard to principle, which has ever 
marked the characters of them who distinguished them- 
selves eminently in public life ; who patronised the 
cause of justice against powerful oppressors ; in critical 
times, have supported the falling rights and liberties of 
men ; and reflected honour on their nation and 
country. 

When it is with regard to trifles, that diversity or 
contrariety of opinions show themselves, it is childish 
in the last degree, if this become^ the ground of es- 
tranged afFfclion. When, from such a cause, there 
arises any breach of friendship* human weakness is 
discovered then in a mortifying light. In matters of se- 
rious moment, the sentiments of the best and worthiest 
might v^ry from that of their friends according as their * 
lines of life diverge, or as their temper, and habits of 
thought, presents objects under different points of view^ 
But with candid and liberal minds, unity of afiection stilt 
will be preserved. 

Desires and wishes are the first spring of action. 
When they become exorbitant, the whole of the char- 
acter is like to be tainted. If we should suffer our fancies 
to create to themselves, worlds ot ideal happiness ; if 
we should feed our imagination with plans of opu- 
lence and of splendour j if we should fix to our 
tvishes certain stages of a high advancement, or certain 
degrees of an uncommon reputation, as the sole station 
of our felicity ; the assured consequence shall be, that we 
will become unhappy under oui^ present slate ; that we 
shall be unfit for acting the part, and for discharging the 
duties that belong to it; and we shall discompose the 
peace and order of our minds, and shall foment many 
hurtful passions. " 
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Maria always appears amiabiy. She never speaks se^ 
vere or contemptuous,* 

* Young persons who study grammar, find it difficult to 
decide, hi particular constructions, whether an adjective or 
an adverb ought to be used. A few observations on this 
point may serve to inform their judgmentt and direct their 
detennination. — They should carefully attend to the defini- 
tions of the adjective and'thc adv^bt and consider whether, 
in the case in question quality ^ or manner j is indicated. In 
tire former <asc, an adjective is profier ; in the latter an ad. 
verj[i'. A number of examples will illustrate this direction, 
and provt useful on other occasions. 

She lookB cold—- Sht looks coldly on him. 

He feels warm— He feels "virmly the insult ofiered to him. 

He became sirxere and virtuous— He became sinctr^ly 
■virtuous. 

Sti*- liVes free from care— He lives freely at' another's cx- 
«pence. 

Harriet always appears neat— 5hc dresses neatly. 

CharleF has grown great by his wisdom— He has growR 
greatly in reputation. 

They now appear happy— They now appear happily in 
earnest. 

The sfatement seeiris exact-^The statement se^ms exsct- 
ly in point. 

The verb lo ^e,in all its moods and tenses, generally re- 
jiuircs the word immediately connected with it to be an ad- 
jecvive, not an adverb; and, consequently, when this verb 
can be subsGtuted for any other, without varying the sense 
or the construction, th^t other verb must also be connecced « 
with an adjective. The follow ihg sentences elucidate these 
observations : « This is agreeable to our interest ; That be- 
haviour was noi sui:able to his station ; Rules should be 

•onformable to sense ;" <• The rose smells sweet ; How 

is is 

s^eet the lay smells! How delightful the country appears 1 

are are 

Hbw pleasant the fiek?8 lo )k ! The clouds look dark ! How 

was is 

black the $ky looked ! The apple tastes sour j How bitter 

were IS 

the pldms tasted ! He feels happy." In all these sentences, 

we can, witb perfect propriety, substitute tome tenses of the 

Verb /0^ for the other verbs. But in th« foUi»wing sen- 

K 



PAR.t iV. 

EltBRCISES IN FwCTVATtOVi 

CHAP. r. 

Sentences which re^iirg the application of the Commas di^ 
posed under the particular Rides. 



RULE I. Gram. 15th edit. p. 258. 

The tear of repentance brings its own relief. 

Manhood is disgraced by the consequences of neg^ 
lected youth 

Idleness is the great foihenter of all corrupticms in 
the human heart. 

It is honourable to be a friend to the vTnfortunat^ 

All finery is a sign of littleness. 

Slovenliness and indelicacy of character commonly go 
hand in hand. 

The friend of order has made half his way to virtue. 

Too many of the pretended friendships of youth are 
mere combinations in pleasure. 

• The indulgence of harsh dispositions is the introduction 
to future misery. 

The intermixture of evil in human society serves to 
exercise the suffering graces and virtues of the good. 

RULE II. 

Gentleness is in truth the great avenue to mutual 
enjoyment. 

Charity like the sun brightens all its objects. 

tcnces, u'f cannot do this 5 "The dog smells disagreeably; 
George feels exquisitely j How pleasantly she looks at usr* 

The dirtctions contained iv this note arc offered as use- 
ful, not as complete and unexceptionable. Anomalies in 
language everywhere encoun erus— *but we most not rcr 
ject rules because they are attended wiUi eaceptio&s. 
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The tutor by instruction and discipline lays thefounda- 
tionef the pupil's future honour. 

Trials in this stage of being are the lotof inan. 

No assumed behaviour can always hide the real 
.character. 

The best men often expe- ience disappoiotraenta. 

Advice should be seasonably administered. 

KULE ill. 

Self conceit presumption and obstinacy blast th^ 
prospect of many a youth. 

Incur health ti^ possessions connexions pleasures 
there are causes of decay imperceptibly working. 

DiNCom posed thoughts agitated passions and a ruffled 
temper poison every pleasure of iite. 

Vicissitudes of good and evil of trials and consolations 
fill up the life of man. 

Health and peace a moderate fortune and a few fVicnds 
sam up ail the undoubted articles of temporal felicity. 

We have noreason to complain of the lot of man or 
of the world's mutability. 

RULE IV. 

An idle trifling society is near a kin to such as k 
corrupting. 

Conscious guilt renders us mean-spirited timorous 
and base. 

An upright mind will never be at a loss to discern 
what is just and true lovely honest and of good report. 
. The vicious man is often looking rouiid him with 
anxious and fearful circumspection. 

True friendship will at all times avoid a careless or 
rough behaviouf . 

Time brings a gentle and powerful opiate to all 
misfortunes. 

B-tlLB V. 

Themaao^f virtue and honour will be tmsted relied 
Apon and esteemed. 

Deliberate slowly execute promptly. 

A true friend unbosoms freely advises justly assists 
readily adventures boldly takes all patiently defends. 
^cstlutQly andcoiitmoes a friend nnchangeably. v^ 
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Sensualfty contaminates the body depresses the 
understanding deadens the moral feelings of ihe heart 
and dcgriides man from his rank in the creation. 

Idleness brings forward and nourishes man^ b^d 
passions. 

We must stand or fall by oiir own conduct and cha- 
racter. 

The man of order catches and arrests the hours as 
fhey fly. 

The great business of life is to be employed in doing 
justly loving mercy and walking humbly with our Creator. 

RULE VI. 

This unhappy person had oflen been seriously af- 
feet lonately admonished but in vain. 

To IK'e soberly righteously and piously compre* 
hends the whole of our duty. 

When thy IHehd is calumniated openly and boldly 
• espouse his cause, 
N Benefits should be long and gratefully remembered. 

RULE VII. 

True gentleness is native feeling heightened and imr- 
proved by principle. 

The path of piety and virtue pursued with a firm and 
constant spirit will assuredly lead to happiness. 

Human afl^irs are in continual motion and fluctuation 
altering their apparance every moment and passing into 
some new lorms. 

What can be said to alarm those of their danger who 
intoxicated with pleasures become giddy and insolent; 
who flattered by the illusions of prosperity make light x)f 
every seriou!^ admonition which their friends and the 
changes of the woild give them ? 

BULEVUT. 

If from any internal cause a man?s peace of mind be 
disturbed in vain we load him with riches or honours. 

Gentleness delights above all things to alleviate 
distress ; and if it cannot dry up the falling tear to sootb 
at least the grieving heart. 

Wherever Christianitv prevails it has discouraged and 
\T\ some degree abolishea sliavery. , 



W« m»y rei* aaforttf tl»t by taie*t«*dy pars»iit of 
virt«e we shall obtamand enjoy it^ 

Conlmue wy dear child to make virtae tby prin- 
eipal stady. 

ToyoumrwWlhy%ehefecfl€»rt &« 1 iffdeWed under 
Providence lor all I enjoy. 

Cami thou expect theii betwy^t of iiJAdCttW^ ta es- 
rape the hand ot vengeartce ? 

Cone then c6iifl»diilion ol tty t6il^ tet tfi tilLe' ftesh 
eourage peweirercf and Kofte \b the ewd. 

RULE X* 

, I^eace ef n»ind b^tng^ecored we imaj M^Heat nisfor* 
tunes. 

Virtue abandoned andvonsciem^ r€f>foachtng us we 
become terrified with ima^iiary eviU. 

Charles having been deprived bC tbe bd^ of tutors fata 
studjes becao^e totally negl^^ted. 

To preveht further alt^eaiton ! sabmitted to the 
terms pro))Osed. 

To enjoy present pteUdlf^'Ifc sacrificed his ftitare 
0ase and reputation. 

To say the least tbey have betrayed gfeal wa«t ot 
prudence^ 

RVLB XX. 

Ho^^th^btftai <of tlfe sfdcAhs us tM 

CoriUut the ofep^in^' of virtue dwi^Hs bittii lii 
v^ttirerti^it and in th4& aetlv^ s6enes d( life. 

Confucius the great Chinese philosopher was &kU 
Bently good as well as wise. 

The patriarch Joseph is an illustriotts example of chaste 
if^' it^|£iati()« tfi&d filial a£^ction. 

RULE xn. 

tthmtig h^ppmhe iH tbethieiittjoyttent oflift as. 
the rela:)ted arid feeWe stjft^irif ^ indofdit mind. 

Th^ mbre a tUtif sj>^^of hlA^elf'the le^s he likes to. 
Iter another triklid' of. 

Nothing more strongly inculcates resignation than the 
«kpt«iew^'C^^«irdWihi»il)i1ity tb ^idis <husieW«i. 
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The friendships of the world can subsist no longer 
Ihan interest cements them. 

Expect no more from the world than it is able taaSbrd 
yoa. 

RULE XIII. 

He who is a stranger to Industry may possess but he 
cannot enjoy. 

Contrition though it may melt ought not to sink or 
(Overpower the heart of a Christian. 

The goods of this world were given to man for his oc- 
casional refreshment not for his chief felicity.. _ 

It is the province of superiors to direct of inferiors to 
©bey ; of the learned to be instructive of the ignorant to 
be docile ; of the old to be communicative of the young 
to be attentive and diligent. 

Though unavoidable calamities make a part yet they 
make not the chief part of the ve^iations and sorrows 
(that distress human life. 

An inquisitive and meddling spirit often interrupts 
^e good order and breaks the peace of society. 

RULE XIV. 

yice is not of such a nature that we can say to it 
" Hitherto shalt thou eome and no further." 

0\ieofthe noblest of the Christian virtues is *' to love 
our enemies " 

Maipy too confidently say to themselves *' My moan- 
tain stiinds strong and it shall never be removed." 

Wei^re strictly enjoined "nottoibllow afnultitude to 
d0€vil.'\ 

RULE XV. 

The gentle mind is like the smooth stream which re- 
flects evQty object in its just proportion and in its fair- 
est colours. 

Beware of those rash and dangerous' connexions 
which may afterwards load thee with dishonour. 

Blind must that man be who discerns not the most 
striking marks of a Divine government exercised ovet^ 
the world. 

It is labour only which gives the relish to pl^asurel 
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In that BoaSecied civility which springs from a gentle 
mind there is an incompar^le charm. 

They who raise envy will easily incur censure. 

Many of the evils which occasion our complaints of 
the world are wholly imaginary. 

He who is good before invisible witnesses is eminent- 
ly so before the visible. 

His conduct so disinterested and generous was uni- 
versally approved. 

RUIK XVI. 

The fumes which arise from a heart boiling with vio« 
lent passions never fail to darken and trouble the un- 
derstanding. 

If we delay till to-morrow what ought to be done to- 
day we overcharge the morrow with a burden which 
belongs not to it. 

By whatever means we may at first attract the atten- 
tion we can hold the esteem and secure the hearts of 
others only by amiable dispositions and the accpmplkh- 
mentsof the mind. 

If the mind sow not corn it will plant thistles. 

One day is sufficient to scatter our prosperity and 
bring it to nought. 

' Graceful in youth is the tear of sympathy and the 
heart that melts at the tale of wo, ^ ' 

The ever active and restless power of thought if not 
employed about whajL is good will naturally and una? 
voidably engender evil. 

He who formed the heart certainly knows what pass- 
es within it. 

To be humble and modest in opinion to be vigilant and 
attentive in conduct to distrust UbIxx appearances and to 
restrain rash desires are instructions which the darkness 
of our present state should strongly inculcate. 

RULE xvir. 

The greatest misery is to be condemned by our own 
hearts. 

The greatest misery that we can endure is to be con- 
demned hy our own hearts. 

Charles's highest enjoyment was to relieve the di^. 
t(ess«d and to do good^ 



The hwlie^t enjotment (hat Cliart^s: evit eKf^Mbnt^d. 
was to relieve the distressed and to do good; 

If opulence increases our gratiBcations il iiicreases 
in the same proportion oar desires and demand»^i 

He whose wishes respecting the possessions of thr# 
world are the roost reasonable and bounded is Ukely t» 
lead the safest and for that reason the iDost desirable life. 

By aspiring too high we frequently miss the happiness 
which by a less ambitious aim we might have gained. 

£(y' proper management we prolong out time: we live 
xlore in a few years than others do in itiany* 

in your most secret actions suppose that yoU hav^ aK 
the world for witnesses. 

In youth the habits of ihdu^try ar'e most easity acqdired . 

\yhat is the right path few take the trouble drihqaifihgi 

RVLE JCIX. 

Providence nfever intended that any * state here sRdttld 
lie either completely happy or entirelv vii\iet^b\t. 

As aconjpanion he wa(s severe; and satirical ; as a friend 
^f^tiouiaifrd dangerous; id his dotbesthb sfAiefe hWsb. 
jealous and irascible. 

If the* Spting p»jtibflbn6bloiliomsiiil SuAinier th^re 
will be no beauty and in Aiitufiih no frhit. Soif youth b(^ 
ii^iiled awaf vi^itMoeit improvement ki&aiflhboid tfi^Hf be con- 
t€tti)ptible abd old a^e n^iserabie. 

Be assured then that order frugality and clbofiofniy afe 
tiie ne^essarjr- support* of every persona! and ptitate 
virtue 

I prot^eed stociondly to point out the proper state of oar . 
temper with respect to one ahother. 

Here ewety thing is in stir and fluctuation ; there aK 
is serene steady and orderly. 

Pshfalt mkk^ some observktlot^^ first dti tfa^ ektei-nal 
and next upon the internal condition of man. 
8Kftieti^ei« ttdiidity aVid i^ik ih^ia^ pf^veht o^r opj)^in|^ 
vicious customs ; frequently c^piicft^iibA^ aitdt ifitiir^ 
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CHAP.' 11. 

Sentences requiring the insertion of the Semicolon and 
Comma, Gram. 15th edit. p. 264. 

That dsirkne3s of character where we can *8ee no 
fteart those foldings of art through which no native 
affection is allowed to penetrate preseiit an object urt- 
amiahle in every season of life but particularly odious in 
youth. 

To give an early preferencfe to honour above gaih 
when they stand in competition to despise every advan- 
tage which cannot be attained without dishonest arts to 
brook no meanness and to stoop to no dissimulation are 
the indications of a great ralnd the presages of future em- 
inence and usefulness in life. 

As there is a worldly happiness which God perceivdA 
to be no other than disguised misery as there arc worldly 
honours which in his estimation are reproach so there h 
worldly wisdom which in his si^ht is foolishness. 

The passion? are the chief destroyers of our peace 
tfie storms and tempests of the moral world. 

Heaven is the region of gentleness and friendship 
hell of fierceness and animosity. 

Thepath oftruth isa plain and a safe path that of 
falsehood is a perplexing maze. 

• Modesty is one of the chief ornaments of youth and 
has ever been esteemed a presage of rising merit. 

Life with a swift though insensible course glides away 
and like a river which undermines its banks gradually 
impairs our state. 

The violent spirit like troubled waters renders back^ 
the images of thine^s distorted and broken and comr 
mcnicates to them ail that disordered motion which arise« ' 
solely from its own agitation. 

Levity is frequently the forced production of folly or 
vice cheerfulness is the natural offspring of wisdom and 
vtrtoc only. 

Persons who live according to order inay be compared 
to the celestial bodies which move in regular courses and 
by stated laws whose influence is beaeficent tvhos^ ' 
operations are quiet and tmnquiie 



CHAP. in. 

itntefices requiring the application of the Colon, 9lc^ 
Gram. J 5th. edit. p. 265. 

Thb three ^reat enemies to tratvquU^Uy are vice tv^ 
^rstitivn and idleness vice which poisonsand disturbs the 
mind with bad passions superstition which fills it with 
imaginary terrors idleness which loads it with tedious^^ 
Bess and disgust. 

To <iail on the tranquil surface of an anrufBed lake and 
to steer a safe course through a troubled and stormy oceaa 
require dififereat talents and alas ! human life ofiener 
resembles the stormy ocean than the unrufBed lake 
. When we look forward to the year which is beginning 
v^hat do we behold there } All my brethren is a blank ta 
our view adark unknown present* itself. 

Happy would ttie poor man think himself if he could 
enter on all the treasures of the rich and happy for a 
short time he might be but before he had long contemplate 
■ ed and admired his state his possessions would seem to 
lessen and his cares would grow. 

^y d )ing or at least endeavouring to do our duty t» 
Ood and man by acquiring an humble trust in tlie mercy 
and favour of God through Jesus Christ by cultivating 
Qur minds and properly employing our time and thoughts 
by governing our passions and our temper by correcting 
all unreasonable expectations from the world and from . 
nen and in the midst of worldly business habituating 
ourselves to calm retreat and serious recollection by such 
i^ans as these it may be hoped that through the Divine 
blessing our days shall How in a stream as unrufHed a^ 
the human state admits. 

A Metaphor is a comparison expressed in an abridg- 
ed form but without any of the words that denote 
comparison as <^ To the upright there ariseth light iq 
darkness.'' 

AH our conduct towards men should be influenced by 
this important precept « Do unto others as you would 
th^t others should do unto you. 

Philip III, king of Spain whei\he drew near tho 
endl of his 4ay$ ^riously reflecting oa his past life and 
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greatly affected with the reibemhrance of his mis pent 
time expressed his deep regret in these terms " Ah ! how 
happy would it have been forme had I spent in retire- 
ment these twenty- three years that I have possessed my 
kingdoiia.** 

Often is the smile of gaiety assumed whilst the heart 
Aches within though folly may laugh guilt will sting. 

There is no mortal truly wise and restless at once 
wisdom is the repose of minds. 

CHAP. IV. 

Sentences which require (he insertion of the perioS 
(ffc* Gram. 1 5th edit, p. 266. 

The absence of Evil iis a real Good Peace Quiet ex- 
emption from pain should be a continual feast. 

Worldly happiness ever tends to destroy itself by cor- 
rupting the heart It fo^^ters the loos« and the Violent 
passions It engenders noxious habits and taints the mind 
with false Delicacy which makes it feel a Thousand unre* 
al Evils. 

Feeding the hungry clothing the Naked comforting the 
afflicted yield more pleasure than we receive from those 
actions which respect only Ourselves Benevolence may 
in this view be termed the most refined self love. 

The Resources of Virtue remain entire when the Days 
of trouble come They remain with us in sickness as ia 
Health in Poverty as in the midst of Riches in our dark 
and solitary Hours no less than When surrounded with 
friends and cheerful Society The mind of a good man is 
a kingdom to him and he can always enjoy it. 

* As every learner it supposed t' know, that the fint 
word in a sentence must have a capital letter, there w^ould 
be little exercise ef: his judgment) in applyirg thf periody 
it no words were distinguished by capital le lers^but such 
as propriety r f quired. The compiler has thrrcforc, in this 
and liie folloMirg chapters, affixed capitals to many 
wordSy which should properly begin with small letters. 
THs method, besides the use chiefly intended, will also 
•rrve to exercise the students in the proper ^plication of 
eapital letters. 
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We ruin the Happiness of Jife when we attempt t^ 
taise it too high A tolerable and comfortably State is aH 
that we can propose to ourselves on Earth Peace and 
Contentment not Bliss nor Transport are the full Por- 
lion of Man Perfect joy is reserved for Heaven. 

If we look around us we shall perceive that the Whole 
Universe is full of Active Powers Action is indeed the 
Genius of Nature by Motion and exertion the System of 
Being is preserved in Vigour By its diflTerent parts al- 
ways acting in Subordination one io another the 
Perfection of the Whole is carried on The Heavenly 
Bodies perpetually revolve Day and N ight incessantly 
repeat their appointed course Continual operations are 
going on ia the Earth and m the Waters nothing stands 
still. 

Constantine the Gre^t was advanced to the sote 
Dominion of the Roman World A D 326 and soon a&> 
ter openly professed the Christian Faith. 

The Letter concludes ^ith thiis remarkable Postcript 
•'PS Though I am innocent of the charge and have 
been bitterly "persecuted yet I cordially forgive my Ene- 
mies and Persecutors" 

The last Editionlof thai valuable Work was carefully 
compared ivith the Original M S 

CHAP. V. 

Saliences requiring the application of the Dash ; oftht 
Notes of interrogation and Exclamation ; and of the Pa* 
renthetical characters. Gram. 15 th edit. p. 267. 

Beauty and Strength combined with Virtue and 
Piety how lovely in the sight of men how pleasing to 
Heaven peculiarly pleasing because with every Temta- 
lion to deviate they voluntarily walk in the Path oF 
Duty. 

Something there is roorfe needfi-l than expeftSe 
And soaething previous t'en to taste 'tis sense 

«* I'll I've t'»' morrow" wil' a wise man say 

To morrow is too late then live to-day. j 

<jfripus ha^ hmg been ardently endeavouring to fill his f 
Chest and lo it is now full Is he happy and does he use ! 
it Does he gratefully think of the Giver of all good 
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Things Does he distribute to the Poor AIa$ these Inter- 
eats have no Place in his breast. 

What is there in all the pomp of the World the Enjoy- 
ments of Luxury tlie Gratification of Passion comparable 
to the tranquil Delight of a good Conscience. 

To lie down on the PilloMr after a Day spent in Tea* 
perance in beneficence and in piety how sweet is it. 

We wait till to*mofFow to be Happy alas Why not 
to-day Shall we be younger Are we sure we shall be 
healthier Will our passions become feebler and our love 
of the world Ie$s. 

What shadow can be mote vain than the life of a great 
Part of Mankind Of all that eager and bustling Crowd 
which we behold on Earth how few discover the path 
of, true Happiness How few can we fkid whose Activi- 
ty has not been misemployed and whose Courise ^termi- 
nates not in Confessions of Disappointments. 

On the one Hand are the Divine Approbation and • 
immortal Honour on the other remember and beware 
are the stings of Conscience and endless Infamy. 

As in riper Years all unseasonable Returns to the Lev 
ity of Youth ought to be avoided an Admonition which 
equally belongs to both the Sexes still more are we to 
guard against those intemperate Indulgences of Pleasure 
to which the young are unhappily prone. 

The bliss of man could pride that blessing find 
' Is not to act or think beyond mankind 

Or why to long in life if long caft be 
- Lent Heav'n a parent to the poor and nic. 

CHAP. VL 

Promiscuous examples of defsctivw pwiciuaiioa. 

SECt. I. 

EXAMPLES IN PfiOSE, 

When Sotrates was asked what man approached the 
nearest to perfect happiness he answered That Man who 
has the fewest Wants. 

She who studies her Glass neglects her Heart. 

Between Passion and Lying there is not a iFiQger'i 
breadth. 

L 
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The freer we fed' ourselves in fl^e Presence of otbefd 
the more free are they he Who is f^ee makes free; 

Addison has retfi^rked With eqtial Fi^ty dndTtuth tW. 
the Creation is a perpetual Fed^t to Ihfe Mind ot a godd 
Man, 

He who shuts dttt all dv^sioti when he promises loVed 
truth. 

The laurels of thei WaVribr site dyed in Blood afid 
biedewed with the TeArs of the Widoi^ and tlie Orj^aD, 

Between Fame ahd tru'e flonour ^ Distmction. is to 
be made The former is a loud and noisy Applause the 
latter a more silent and fnt^rti^l^Hoina^e Fame floats on 
the Breath of the multitude Honour rests on the jud^ 
mentof the Thinking Fiitofe iiMy give f*raiise while it 
withholds Esteem trU^ Hotloiiir implies Esteem mingled 
with respect The one rfe^ards Partictilsir distingaished 
Talents the other lb6ks up to the whole character. 
* There is a Certain species of reliVion if we can gi^c 
it that riJame which is pkCed Whblly in Speculatioit 
and Belief in ihb Regularity of exterAid Homage or ill 
f^y Zeal abbut contested Ppihions. 

Xenbphahes who was reproached ifitil being tiitibrous 
because he i^'buld not venture hU Mbn^y in a Ganie at 
Dice made this ih^nly atid sensible Reply I confess I am 
excedingly timorous for l dare ribt commit ah evil At> 
tion. ^ ■ 

He loves nobly I speak ot Friendship who is not jeal- 
ous when he has partners of love., 

Our happiness consists in tde Pursuit mach ibbre than 
in the Attamment of any Temporal Good. 

Let me repeat it He Oiily i^ Great who has the Habits 
of Greatness. 

Prosopopoeia or Personification is a Rhetorical Figure 
by which we attribute Life and Action to inanimate ob« 
jectsas the Ground thirsts fo^ Ritin the £&rth smiles with 
Ptenty. . . 

The proper and rational conduct of Men with Regard 
to Futurity is regulated by two Considerations First 
that much of What it contains must remain to us absolute- 
ly Unknown Next that there areajsp Some £vents in it 
which may be certainly known and foreseen. 



-tTbeGaird^iispf, the World ^produce only deciduous 
Jower^.P^rennarbfies rnast be sought in the Delightful 
K.egiort3.Ah6veIloses without Thorns are the Growth of 
^Paradise atone* 

* ,|Iow (nai^y^Rulesand maxims ofXife might be spared 
,fjould we fiyi a principle of Virtue within arid inscribe the 
Jlying.Sentiment pt the Love of God in the aSeclionsHe 
^^yrhd loves righteousness is Master of alt the distinctions 
in Morality. 

fje ivhb frqin the Benignity of his Nature erected this 
World for the abode of meri He who furnished it so rich- 
Jy for our accommodation and stored it wilh so much 
Beauty, for our Entertainment He who since first we en- 
tered into Life hath followed us with such a Variety of 
JMercies this amiable and Benificenf B«ing surely can 
^ji^ve i\o pleasure in our Disappointment and Distress 
,jle knows bur Frame he remembers we are dust arid 
Toots to frail Man we are assured with such Pity as a 
^^"ajher beareih to his children. 

'"One of the first Lessons both of Religion and of 

tWijjdom is, to moderate our Expectations and Hopes and 

not to set forth on (he .Voyage of Life like Men who ek- 

pect to be always carried forward with a favourable Gale 

Let us be satisfied if the Path we tread be easy and 

smooth plough it be not strewed With Flowers, 

'* Providence never intended that the Art of living 

happily in this World siiould depehd on that deep 

iiPenetration that acute sagacity and those Refinements of 

'Thought which few possess It has dea.lt more graciously 

with us. ana made happiness depend oil Uprightness of 

intention much more than pii Extent of Capacity. 

' Most of our Passions flatter us in their Rise But their 

Beginnings ^re treacherous their Growth is imperceptible 

^'and the Evils which they carr^yr in their Train lie concealed 

^lintit their Dominion is established What Solomon says of 

one of theni holds true of them all that their Beginning 

^^is^ when one letteth out Water It issues from a small 

'Chink which once might have been easily stopped but 

.being neglected it is soon widened by the Stream till the 

'jBaok IS at iJisl totally thrown down and the Flood is ai 

.Xib^rly to deluge , the whole plain. 
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Prosperity debilitates instead of strengthening the Mind 
Its most common efiect is to create an extreme sensibility 
to the slightest Wound It foments impatient Desires and 
raises Expectations which no Success can satisfy it fosters 
a false Delicacy which sickens in the midst of Indulgence 
By repeated Gratification it blunts the feelings ot Men 
to what is pleasing and leaves them unhappHy acute to 
whatever is uneasy Hence the Gale which another 
would scarcely feel is to the prosperous a rude Tempest 
Hence the Rose-leaf doubled below them on the Couch 
as ii is told of the effeminate Sybarite breaks their Rest 
Hence the Disrespect shown by Mordecai preyed with 
suciv Violence on the Heart of Haman. 

Anxiety is the poison of Human Life It is the Parent 
of many Sins and of more Miseries In a World where 
every ihing is so doubtful where we may succeed in our 
Wish and De miserable where we may be disappointed 
. and be blessed in ihe Disappointment what mean this 
restless Slir and Commotion of Mind Can our Solicitude 
alter the Course or unravel the Intricacy of Human £- 
vents Canour Curiosity pierce through the Cloud which 
the Supreme Being hath made impenetrable to Mortal 
Eve. 

No situation is so remote and no Station so unfa« 
vourable as to preclude access to the happiness of a future 
State A Road is opened by the Divine Spirit to those 
blissful Habitations from all Corners of the Earth and 
from all Conditions of Human Life from the peopled 
City and from the solitary Desert from the Cottages, 
of the Poor and from the Palaces of Kings from the 
Dvirellings of Ignorance and Simplicity and from the 
K^ions of Science and Improvement. 

The Scenes which present themselves at our entering 
upon the WorJd are commonly flattering Whatever they 
be in themselves the lively Spirits of* the Young gild 
every opening Prospect The Field of Hope appears to 
stretch 'Wide before them Pleasure seems to put forth its 
Blossoms on every Side Impelled by Desire forward they 
rush with inconsiderate Ardour prompt to decide and to 
choose averse to hesitate or to Inquire credulous because 
untaught by Expecience rash because unacquainted witlt 
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Danger headstrong because unsubdued by . J>is2|pp(>ifit- 
ment Hence arise the Perils to which, ihey are exposed 
and which too often from Want ot^* Attention to taithful 
Admonition precipitate thera into Ruin irretrievable. 
By the nnhappy ExcesKCs of irregular Pleasure in 
Youth how many amiable Dispositions are corrupted or 
destroyed How many rising Capacities and Powers are 
suppressed How many flattering Hopes of Parents and 
Friends are totally extinguished Who but must drop a 
Tear over Human Nature when he beholds that horn- 
ing which arose so bright overcast with such uctimeiy 
Darkness that Sweetness of Temper which once engaged 
many Hearts that Modesty which was sopreposse-sing 
those Abilities which promised extensive Usefulness all 
sacrificed at the Shrine of low Sensuality and one who 
was formed for passing through Life in the minds of public 
Esteem cut off by his Vices at the Beginning of his 
Course or sunk for the whole of it into Insignificance and 
Contempt These O sinful Pleasure are thy Trophies It 
is thus that co-operating with the Foe of God and Man 
thou degradest Human Honour and. blastest the opening 
Prospects of Human Felicity. 



SECT. II. 
EXAMPLES IN POETRY. 

Where thy true treasure Gold says not in me 
And not in me the Diamond Gold is poor 

The scenes of business tell us what are men 
The scenes of pleasure What is ah beside 

Wo then" apart If wo apart can be ' 
From mortal man and fortune at our nod 
The gay rich great triumphant and august 
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What dre they The most happy ttraiige to tay 
Cd(^vince me Aiost of hUrai&n tbkery 

All this dread order break for whom (cfr Ihee 
Vile worm O madoess pride impiety 

Man like the gen reus vine supported lives 

The strength he gains is from th' embface he gives 

Know Nature s children shisiM divide her care 
Th&f ar that warms a monarch yff^rta d a bear 
While man exclaims see all things for my use 
See mian for mine replies a pamper d goose 
And just ai short of reason he must mi 
Who thinks all made for one not ^e tbr all 

Th Almighty from his throne on earth siirveys 
Nought greater than an honest humble he3rt 
An Immme heart his residence pronouhc d 
His second seat 

Bliss there is none Imi unprechrious blist 
That IS the gem sell all ana purchase that 
Why go a tagging to contingencies 
Not gain d with ease nor sately lov d ^gaia d. 

There is a time when toil must be preferr d 
Or joy by mistim d fondiies^is undone 
A man of pleasure is a man of pains 

Thus nature gives us let it check our pride 
The virtue nearest to our vice allied 

See the sole bliss Heav n could on all bestow 
Which wlio but feels can taste but thinks can know 
Yet poor with lortune Ahd with learning Wind 
The bad must misS the good untaught wfJI ibid 
Whatever is « right This world th true 
Was made for C«sar but for Titus too 
And which more blest who chain d his ^6UT)trf say 
Or he whose virtise sigh d to lose a day 

The first sure symptom of Ja mind. tn health 
Is rest of heart and pleasure felt at hoiwe 
True happiness resides itt thins:8 unseen; 
No smiles of fortune ever bless Ihe bad 
Nor can her frowns rob innocence of joy 
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Oh ih(s dark days of vanity vtWilt her« 
How tasteless aiul bow terrible wben gone 
Gone they neer go when past Ibey haunt us still 

Father of light and life Thou good supreme 
O teach me what is good Teach me thyself 
Save we from M\y vanity and tried 
From ev ry low punriiiit and teed fliy M>»1 
With knowledge coiisckMks p«act» und virtue pure 
Sacred substantial neter fading biris 

If I am right thy grace impart 

Still in the right to stay 
If I am wrong Oh teach ray beart 

To find that better i^ay 

Save me alike from ^x^sh pride 
Or impious dtsc4»ntent 
At aughi thy wisdom has denied 
Or aught thy goodne^ lent 

O lost to virtue lost to manly tbouglil 
Lost to the noble sallies of the soul 
Who think it solitude to be alone 
Communion sweet communton large and high 
Our reason guardian angel and our God 
Then nearest these when others mosit remote 
And all ere long shall be remote but these 

God loves from whole to parts but human soul 
MuHt rise from individual to the whole 
Self-love but serves the virtuous mind to nirakle ^ 
As the small pebUe stirs the peaceful \ak^ 
The centre mov d a circle straight succeeds 
Another still and m.\\\ atootiier -spreads 
Friend parent neighbo<ar first it vnll embrace 
His country next and next all ^nan race 
Wide and more wide th o eiflowings )ol the mind^ 
Take ev ry creature ia«of ev ty kind 
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Earth smiles around wilh bounciless bounty blest 
And heav n beholds its image in his breast 

Happinesu- 

Know then this truth enough for man to know 

Virtue alone is happiness below 

The only point where human bli^ts stands stiH 

And tastes the good without the fall to ill 

Where only merit constant pay .receives 

Is blest in what it takes and what it gives 

The joy unequal 1 d if its end it gain 

And if it lose att^ded with no pain 

Without satiety tho e er so blest 

And but more relish d as the more distress d 

The broadest mirth unfeeling fol^y wears 

Less pleaHin$i( far than virtue s very tears 

Good from each object from each place acquir d 

For ever exercis d yet never tir J 

Never elated while one man s oppress d • 

Never de^ecte'd while another s blest 

And where no wants no wishes can remain 

Since but to wish more virtue is to gain 

Gratitude, 

r 

When all thy mercies O my God 

My rising soul surveys 
Transported with the view I m lost 

In wonder love and praise 

O how shall words with equal warmth 

The gr lit ude declare 
That glows within ray ravish d heart 

But thou canst read it there 

Thy providence my life sustain d 

Aiid all my wants redress d 
When in the silent womb I lay 
' Aitd hung upon the breast 

To all my weak complaints and cries 
Thy mercy lent an e^r 
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£re yet my feeble thoughts had learnt 
To form themselves m pray r ^ 

Unnumber d comforts to my soul 

Thy tender care bestow d 
Before my infant heart conceiir d 

From whom those comforts flow d 

When in the slipp ry paths of youth 

With heedless steps I ran 
Thine arm unseen convey d me safe 

And led me up to man 

Through hidden dangers toils and death 

It gently clear'd my way 
And through the pleasing snares of vice 

More to be fear d than they 

When worn with sickness oft hast thou 

With health renew d my face 
And when in sin and sorrow sunk 

Reviv d my f soul with grace 

Thy bounteous hand with worldly bliss 

Has made my cup run o er 
And in a kind and faithful friend 

Has doubled all my store 

Ten thousand thousand precious gifts 

My daily thanks employ 
Nor is the least a cheerful heart 

That tastes those gifts with joy 

Through ev ry period of my life 

Thy goodness I II pursue 
And after death in distant worlds 

The glorious theme renew 

When nature fails and day and night 

Divide thy work* no more 
My «ver gratefuj heart O Lord 

Thy mercy shall adore 

Through all eternity to thee 

A joyful song 1 11 raise 
For O eternity s too short ' 

Xo Utter all thy praise 



Th9 yoyagf of Ufp, 

Self flatter d unexperienc'd high in hope 

When young witli sanguine cheer and striSAiners gay 

We cut our cable launch into tlie world 

And fondly dream each wind and star our. (rien4 

All in some darling ei^erpdse embark<i 

But where is he can fathom it$ .ev,e|)]L 

Amid a multitude of artleiss hands 

Kuin s sure perquifiUe he;* lawful prize 

Some steer aright but the black blast blo^s hard 

And pufTs them wide of hope with hearts of proof 

Full against wind and tide some win their way 

And when strong eifort has deserv d the port 

And tugg d it into view tis won tis lost 

Thoogn strong their oar still stronger is their &te 

They str:ike and while they triumph tj:iey e^pjiire 

In stress of weathe^r //tai/ iome sink outright 

O er them and p ex their names the bijlows c\o^ 

To morrow knows not they wer.e ^Pf Ijorn 

Oihsrs a short memorial leave behind 

Like a flag floating when the bark s ijig^ulph^d 

It floats a mon^ent and is seen no more ' 

One Cassar lives a thousand arts fprgot 

How few favour d beev ry element 

With swelling sails make good the promts d port 

With all their wishes freighted Yet ern.the^e 

Freighted with ail their wishes sooii complain 

Free from misibttune not from nature firee " 

They still are inen and when is.man^^cur/B 

As ratal time as storm The rush o/years ' 

Beats down their strength their i^umberless ,esc{ipe% 

In ruin end and i>ow their proud success 

But plants new terrors on the victor s brow 

What pain to quit the world just made their owq 

Their nests so deeply down d and built so high 

Too low they build who build beneath the'stars 



EiERCiifeS TO fttONioxfi PERSlPictrobs k^h Ac- 
curate WRITlNCJ. 

titsi, with respect to single words and phrases. 



CHAP. I. 

Containing violations of the Rules of Pttritjr, 

Giarii. I5tfi edit. p. 274. 

We should be employed dailily in doing good. 

tt irks ine to see so perverse a disposition 

I wot not who, has done this thing. 

He is no way thy inferior ; ahd^ in this instanc^j is no 
ws^s to blame. • , . . 

The assistance was welcome, and timely afforded. . 

l^or want of employment, he streamed idly about th« 
fields. r . 

We ought to lire soberly, righteously, and godlily in 
thfeii^orld. ^ . 

He was long indisposed, and at lengUi died of the 
hyp. 

That word follows the general rule, and takes the pe- 
nult acc^itt. 

He was an exttft genius; shd attracft^d much atten- 
tion. 

The hauteur of Florio was very disgracious, and dis- 
gusted both his friends ^hd strsn^ers. 

Hechiirged Hie ^it!l V^^ht df feMMobv ih &e wfaSch 
he.was^r^eatty Ybisrt^keh. 

They have manifested great cahdidhe^ ii^ aU flie trkiii^ 
actioii. 

The naturalness of the thought greatly recomxh^hil* 
cB it. 

The importance, as well as the autbenticiitA^^ 6filhe 
iKJoks, has been clearly di^pl^yt^d. 

It is difficult to discover th& Spirit HM Hiikin^iiittit of 
sodie l^ws. 

The disposition which l^'^fimniMf'Wta mh tffUhiiftt'' 
rilihdlndQtofeVtibte^ 
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His natural severity rendered, him a very iropopular 
speaker. 

The disquietness of his mind> made his station lind 
weahh far from being enviable* 

I received the gift with pleasure, bat I shall now 
gladlier resign it. 

These are the things highliest important to the grow- 
ing age. 

It grieveth me to look over so many blank leaves, m 
the book of my life. 

It repenteth me that I have so long .walked in the 
paths ot folly. 

Methinks I am not mistaken in an opinion, which I 
have so well cohsidered. 

They thought it an important subject, and the qaes« 
tton was strenuously debated pro and con. 
^ Thy speech bewrayeth thee ; ibr thou art a Gallilean. 

Let us not give too hasty credit to stories which may 
injure our neighbour; peradventure they are the o& 
spring of calumny, or misapprehension. 

The gardens were void of simplicity and elegance ; 
and exhibited much that was glaring and bizarre. 

CHAP. 11. 

Containing violations of the Rules of Propriety. 

Gram. 15th edit. p. 275. 

SECT. I. ■ 

Avoid low expressions, 

I HAD as lief do it myself, as persuade another to do it. 

Of the justness of his measures he convinced his op« 
ponent by dint of argument. 

He is not a whit better than those he so liberally coa.k 
demns. 

He stands upon security, and will not liberate him till 
it be obtained. 

The meaning of the phrase, as I take it, is very differ* 
<mt frcbn the common acceptation. 

The favourable moment should be embraced ; for he 
does net hold long in one mind.' 

He exposed himself so much amongst the people, that 
^e had U|Le to have gotten one or two broken bead6* 
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He was ver)' dexterous in smelling out the views and 
designs of others. 

If his education was but a little taken oare of« he might 
be very usetul amongst his neighbours. 

He might have perceived, with half an eye, the diffi- 
culties to which his conduct exposed him. 

If I happen to have a little leisure upon my h^nds to- 
morrow, I intend to pay them a short visit. 

This performance is much at one with the other. 

The scene was new, and he was seized with wonder- 
ment at all he saw. 

SECT. 2. 

Supply words that are wanting. 

Let us consider the wbrks of nature and art, with 
proper attention. 

He is engaged in a treatise on the interests of the soul 
and body. 

Some productions of nature rise in value, according 
as they- more or less resemble those of art. 

The Latin tongue, in its purity, was never in this 
island. 

For some centuries, there was a constant intercourse 
between France and England, by the dominions we pos- 
sessed there, and the conquests we made. 

He is impressed with a true sens^e of that function, 
when chosen from a regard to the interests of piety and 
virtue. 

The wise and foolish, the virtuous and the vile, the 
learned and ignorant, the temperate and profligate, 
mast often, like the wheat and tares, be blended to* 
getber. 

SECT. 3. 

l9^4ke same sentence, be careful not to use the-t^mte word'to^ 
frequently, nor in different senses. 

An eloquent speaker may give more, but cannot give 
more convincing arguments, than this plain man offeied^ 

They were (persons of very moderate intellects,* even 
before they were impaired by their passions. 

True wit is nature dressed to advantage; and yist 
some works have more wit than does them good. 
M 
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The sharksy who prey upon the inadvertency of young 
heirs, are more pardonable than those, who trespass upon 
the good opinion of those, who treat them with great 
confidence and respect. 

Honour teaches us properly to respect ourselves, and 
to violate no right or privilege of our neighbour : it leads 
us to support the feeble, to relieve the distressed, and to 
scorn to be governed by degrading and injurious pas- 
sions : and yet we see honour is the motive which urges 
the destroyer to take the life of his friend.. 

He will be always with you, to support and comfort 
you, and in some measure to succeed your labours ; and 
he will also be with all his faithtul ministers, who shall 
succeed you in his service. 

SECT. 4. 
Anioid the injudicious me of technical terms* * 

Most of our hands were asleep in their births, when 
the vessel shipped a sea, that carried away our pinnace 
and binnacle. Our dead-lights were in, or we should 
have filled* The main- mast was so sprung, that we 
were obliped to fish it, and bear away for Lisbon. 

The book is very neatly printed ; the scale- boarding 
is ample and regular j and the register exact. 

SECT. 5. 

Avoid equivocal or ambiguous words^ 

When our friendship is considered, how is it possible 
that I should not grieve f(>r his loss ? 

The eagle killed the hen, and eat her in her own nest. 
' It may be justly said, that no laws /are better than the 
English. 

The pretenders to polish and refine the EnglisK lan- 
guage have chiefly multiplied abuses and absurdities. 

• The examples under this section, and pe-rhips a few 
other* in difF-rent parts of the book, n^ar be too difficult 
for l'»am^rs to correct without assistarcc ; but as some il- 
lustration o the m^es to which they relate, ^as xt^w\kt% 
they could not prop^ riy be omitted. By an attentive pe- 
rusal of them, ard a tubsequta^ application %f^ the Ttacher, 
or to the Ke^ , the 8choU»" will perceive the nature of the 
rule^ aa i the mode in waich similar errors may be rectified. 
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The English adventurers, instead of reclaiming the 
natives tro-m their uncultivated manners, were gradually 
assimilated to the ancient inhabitants, and degenerated 
from the customs of their own nation. 

It has been saids that not only Jisuits can equivocate. 

You will not think that these people, when injured, 
.have the least right to our protection. 

Solomon the son of David, ^ hu buiit the temple of Je- 
rasalem> was the riche^^t monarc h that reigned over the 
Jewish people. 

Solomon the son of David, who was persecuted by 
Saul, was the richest monarch of the Jews. 

It is certain that all words which are signs of complex 
ideas, may furnish matter of mistake and cavii. 

Lisias promised to his father, never to abandon his 
friends. 

The Divine Being heapeth favours oh his servants^ 
ever liberal and faithful. 

Every well instructed scribe, is like a householder, 
who bringeth out of his treasure things new and old. 

He was willing to spend a hundred or two pounds, 
rather than be enslaved. 

Dry den makes a very handsome observation, on Ovid's 
writing a letter fromDido tOi$!,neas,in the following words. 

Imprudent associations disqualify us tor the instruction 
ot reproof of others. • 

SECT. 6. 
Avoid unintelligible t and inco?isis(eni words dnd phrases, 

I seldom see a noble building, or any great piece of 
magnificence and pomp, but 1 think, how little is all this 
to satisfy the ambition, or fo fill the idea, of an immortal 
soul. 

A poet, speaking of the universal deluge, says : 

Yet when that flood in its own depth was drown'd^ 
It left behind it false and slipry ground. 

The author of the Spectator says, that a man is not 
qualified for a bust, who has not a goo4 deal of wit and 
vivacity, even in the ridiculous side of his character. 

And Bazaleel made the laver of brass, and the foot of 
it ofbrass^ of the looking-glasses of the women« 
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And, in the lowest ^eep, a lower deep 
Stiil thre&t'ning to devotr me, opens wide. 

SECT. 7. 

jivoid all such words and phrases, as are not adapUtd Jo 
iJie ideas we mean to cojnmunicats , or which are Uss sig* 
nificant than others, oj those ideas. 

No less than two hundred scholars have been edaca- 
ted in that school. 

The attempt, however laudable, was found to be im- 
practicable. 

He is oar mutual benefactor, and. deserves our res* 
pect and obedience. 

Vivacity is often promoted, by. pre««entiiig a sensible 
object to the mind, instead of an intelligible one. 

They broke down the banks, and the country was soon 
overflown. 

The garment was decently formed, arid sbwn very 
neatly. 

The house is a cold one, for it Has a north exposition. 

The proposition, lor each of us to relinquish some- 
thing, was complied with, and produced a cordial re- 
concilement. 

Tho learned, well bred; and tho well bred, WnCcrc ; 
Mode&tl/ bmuL andhun anly severe. 

A fop is a risible character, in every one's view but 
his own. 

An action that excites laughter, without any mixture 
of contempt, may be called a ridiculous action. 

It is di^cult for him to speak three sentences together. 

By this expression, I do not intend what some persons 
annex to it. 

The negligence of timely precaution was the cause of 
this great loss. 

Ail the sophism which has been employed, cannot ob* 
scure so plain a truth. 

Disputing should always be so managed, as to remem- 
ber that the only end oFit is truth. 

My friend was so ill that he could not sit up at all, but 
was obliged to lay continually in bed. 

A certain prioce^ it is said, when he mvaded the 



£g)rpliaii9, placed, in the front of liis army» a number of 
cats and other animals, which were worshipped by tbos& 
^bpfe. A reverence for these phontoras, made Ihe 
Egyptians lie down Ihek arm*, and become an easy con* 
^oesl. 

The presence of the Deity, and the interest such an 
augast cause is supposed lo take in our concerns, i» a 
source of consolation. 

And when they had kindled a ^re in the midst of the 
haJJ, and were set down together, Peter set down among 
them, 

^y the shvish disposition of the senate and people of 
Itome, under the emperors, the wit and eloquence of the 
hf^ were wholly turned into panegyric* 

The refreshment came in seasonably, before they were 
laid down to rest. 

We speak that we do know, and testify that we have 
seen. 

> They shall flee as the eagie that hastetb to eat. 
« Tlie wicked fiy when no man pursueth : but the 
righteous are bold as a lion. 

A creiature of a more exalted kind 
. Was waoting yec, and then was man designM^ 

He died with violence ; for he was killed by a sword- 
He had scarcely taken the medicine, than he began 

to feel himself relieved. 

No place and no object appear to hfm void of beauty. 
When we fall into a person's conversation, the first 

thing we should consider, is,, the intention of it. 

Galileo discovered the telescope ; Hervey invented 

the circulation of the blood. 

Failip found an obstacle to the managing of the Athe^ 

nians, from the nature of their; dispositions ; but the 

eloquence of Demosthenes was the greatest difficulty in 

his designs. 

A hermit is rigorous in Im life.;, a judge,, austere ia 

his sentences. * 

A candid man. avows his mistake^ and is forgiven ; a< 

patriot acknowledges his opposition to. a bad minister,. 

andisapplauded* 
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We have enlarged our family and OKpnieies 9 uuiif^ 
creased . oar garden and fruit orchard. 
^ By proper reflection^ we may be taoght to vend «iha| 
if erroneous and defective. 

The good man is not overcome by disappointmentf 
when that whieh tt mort^ passes aiaray ; when that which 
isaautabie, dies; and when that ivbieh he knew to b« 
transient^ begins to change. 

CHAP. HI. 

Containing violaiio;is 0/ ihfi Ruies of TregimqUk ' 
Gram. 15th edit. p. J2:82. 

This great politician deiusted from, and renouno^A 
bis designs, when he fcmod them unpraetioabie« 

He was of so high and independent a spirit, that hd 
abhorped and ({eiested being in debt. 

Though raised to au exalted station she was a paliern 
of piety, virtae, and religitm. 

. Tbeiiuaiuin body may be divided into the head ironk^ 
limbs^ and vitals. 

His end soon apprean^d* andh^4i^ mih ^reat 
coiirage andi<ICl(i(4id<^« 

He was a man of so much pride and vanity^ thai, he 
^espi^ed the sentiments of others. 

Poverty induces and cherishes dependence; en(| 
dependence strengthens and increases corruption; 

This man, pn aU occasions, treated h^s inferiors with 
great haughtiness and di&dain. 

There can be no regularity or order in the life ^nd 
conduct of that man, who does not -give and aiiot a di;e 
sharie of his Ume, torelirenientand reflectpn. 

Such equiv<)cal and ambiguous expressions, mari^ a 
formed intention to deceive and abuse us. 

His cheerful, happy temper, remote from discontent, 
keeps up a kind of delight in his mind, excludes every 
gloomy prospect) and fins it with a steady and perpelusi 
serenit^» 



with respect to the cofistrttction of.^itUmi^^ 



CHAP. I. 

Containing ^efitence^ in which the RiJes o/CleRtness arf 
viohted. Gnm. 15lbedit. p. 28?. 

^ SECT. I. I 

Huuemi^i^ imf)06ctbiiii> appears, that aimBdB9ta]f;ing 
managed so, should prove succ^ss^ul. 

May we not bare 9ay wkh the poet, 4bat virile U its 
own reward ? 

Had he died before, wouk) not tfaea this art have been 
wholly anknown } 

Not to exasperate him, I only spol^Qa very fe#^ wordi* 
' The wofks of jirt recei^^e a great advantage, frooi the 
feserobiance which they have to those pf nature* becaofi^ 
here the simililude is not only plea«ai|tj but ih« p^tteoi 
fBore perfect. 

U may be propi^r ^o give soiae acjceual of tfaoie pr^t- 
tices, anciently used on such oec^sioos^ ami .Qoly 
discontinued througli the neglect and d«g«iefi94sy of Ijiter 
times 

^ixtusthe fourth wafi, if I mistake not, a great 4[;oI- 
lector of books at least. . ) 

It Louis XI V. was not the greatec^ king? he wa| the 
be^t^ctor of ms^est^, i^t leasts that ever fiUe^ a thr^^iiiie^ 

These tiprms ot conversation, b^ degrees guiUipUed 
and gresK' trotiblesc>me. 

^J or does this ia-iie modesty expose iis £>nly io «uiA air- 
tions as are i4n'iiscreet, but very often to such as a|e 
highly criminiiL " ^ 

By grefttiie«!)y 1 do not ^only mean the bulk of any sin* 
file object, but the largeness fA a whcde view^. 

I was engaged f(»rmerJy in that /bjisiness, b^ I p&v^t 
4aak\ ^e agau:) oncerned in it. 

We do those things fr«c[uentiy, wbix^h we jepefti of 
afterwards. 

By doing the same thing it often becomes habitual* ^ 
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Most nations, not even excepting the Jews, were 
prone to idolatry. 

Raised to greatness withoat merit, he employed his^ 
power ibr the gratification solely of his passions. 

SECT. 2. 
Jn the position qf&ircuimtanc^a, and of particular members. 

The embarrassments of the artificers, rendered the 
progress very slow of the work. 

Ifc fband the place replete with wonders, of which he 
proposed to solace himself with the contemplation, if he 
should never be able to accomplish his flight. 

They are now engaged in a study, of which they have 
long wislied to know the usefulness. 

This was an undertaking, which, in the execution 
proved as impracticable, as had turned out e.s^ty other 
of their pernicious, yet abortive schemes. 

He thought that the presbyters would soon become 
more dangerous to the magistrates, than had ever been 
the prelatical ciergyt. 

Frederick, seeing it was impossible to trust, with safe* 
ty, his life in their hands, was c^liged to take the Ma- 
hometans for bis guard. , 

The etnperor refused to convert at once^ the truce in* 
to a dtr^nitive treaty. 

However^ the miserable remains were, in the night 
taken down. 

I have settled the meaning of those pleasures of the 
imaf^ination^ which are the subject of my present un- 
dertaking, by way of introduction, in this paper ; and 
endeavoured to recommend the pursuit of those plea- 
aar^ lo my readers, by several considerations : I shall 
examine the seveial sources ti-om whence these pleas* 
nres are derived, in my next paper. 

Sir Francis Bacon, in his £ssay upon Health, has not 
thought itimproper to prescribe to his reader a poem, or a 
prospect, where he particularly dissuades himurom knot- 
ty and subtle disquisitions ; and advises him: to parson 
stadies that fill the mind with splendid and illustrious ob- 
jectSf as history, poetry, and contempbitions ofnatofe*- 
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Ift'heEnglUli reader would see Ike noti^B ex|»ltined 
at large, he ma^ find it in Locke's EUsay on the Human 
Understal^ding* ^ 

Fields oTcorn form a pleasant prospect ; and ^ the 
walks were a little tak^n care of that lie betweeo theni^ 
they would display neatness^ regularity^ snd elegance. 
Though religion will i^xieed bring us under soiiiei'%- 
straints, tiiey are very tolerable, and not only so but de- 
sirable on the whole. 

I have coufined myself to those methods for the ad- 
vancement of pit ty« which are in the power of a princki^ 
iioiited like ours, by a strict execution of the laws. 

Thi'i moruing, when one of the gay females was look* 
img over some hoods and ribands, brought by her tire- 
woman, witl) great care and diligence^ 1 employed no 
less in examining the box which contained them. j 

.. Since it is necessary that tltere should be a perpetual 
intercourse of buying and selling, and dealing' upon 
xredit, where ft aud is peruiitted or connived at, or has 
po law to punish it, the hoest d^c^ler is often undone^ 
and the knave gets ihe advantage. 

Though energetic brevity is not adapted alike to every 
subject, we ou^ht to avoid its ^contrary, on every occar 
sion, a languid redundancy of words. It is propel to be 
copious sometimes, bat never to be verbose. 

A monarchy, limited like ours,, may be placed, for 
aught I know, as it has been often represented, just in 
the middle point from whence a deviation leads^ on the. 
one hand to t) ranny, and, on ,the other, to anarchy. 

Having already sh )wn how the fancy is affected by 
the works of nature, and after waids considered, in gen^ 
era!, both the works of nature and of art, how they 
mutually assist and compleat each other, in formicig 
such scenes and prospects as are most apt tp delight the 
mind of the beholders ; I shall in this paper throw to- 
gather some reflections, &<?. 

Let but one great, brave, disinterested, active man 
arise, and he will be received, venerated, and followed. 
Ambition creates seditions, wars« discords, hatred, and 
sfainess. 

The scribes made it their profession to teach and to 
study the law of Moses. 
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Sloth pours upon us a deluge of crimes and evils^ and 
saps the ibundation ot ever^ virtue. 

The an. ient lav^s of Rome were so far from' suffering 
a Roman citizen to be put to death, that they would not 
allow him to be bound, or even to be whipped. 

His labours to acquire knowledge have been pro- 
ductive of great satisfaction and suixress. 

He was a nf>an of the greatest prudence, virtue, 
juctice, and modest j. 

• His favour or disapprobation was governed b^ the fail- 
ore or success of an enterpri^^e. 

He did every thing m his power to serve his benefactor.; 
and had a grateful -sense of the benefits received 

Many persons give evident poof, that either they do 
not feeJ the power of the principles of religion^ or that 
Ihey do not believe them. 

As the guilt of an officer will be greater than that of a 
common servant, if he prove negligent ; so the reward 
of his fidelity will proportionably be greater. 

The com tort annexed to goodness is the pious manli 
strength. It inspires his zeal. It attaches his heart to 
religion. It accelerates his progress ; and supports his 
constancy. 

SECT. 3. 

In the disposition of the relative pronouns wbO| which, 
what, whose, and of all those particles^ which express th$ 
connexion of the parts of speech with one another. - 

These are the master's rules, who must be obeyed. 

They attacked Northumberland's house, whom the? 
put to death. 

He laboured to involve his minister in ruin, who had 
been the author of it. 

It is true what he says, but it is not applicable to the 
point. 

The French marched precipitately as to an assured 
victory ; whereas the English advanced very slowly, and 
discharged such flights of arrows, as did great execution. 
When they drew near the archers, perceiving that they 
were out of breath, they charged them with great vigour. 

He was taking a view, from a window^ of the ca- 
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diedral in Lichfield^ where a party of the royalists had 
fortified them>elvies. 

We no where nacet with a more splendid or pleasing 
^how in nature, than what appears in the heavens at the 
rising and setting of the sun, which is vi holly naade up 
of those dififerent stains of light, that show tliejnselves 
in clouds of a different situation. 

There will be found a round million of creatures in 
human figure, throughout this kingdom^ whose whole 
subsistence^ &c* 

It is the custom of the Mahometans, if they se6 any 
printed or written paper upon the ground, to take it up, 
and lay it aside careiully, a^ not kiHuing but it may ctn* 
lain some piece of their Alcoran. 

The Jaws of nature are truly, what lord Bacon styles 
his aphori<:m> laws of laws. Civil laws are always imper* 
feet, and often false deductions from them, or applica- 
tions oi them ; nay, they stand, in many instances, in 
direct opposition to them* 

It has rot a word, says Pope, but what the author 
religiously thinks in it. 

Many act so directly contrary to this method, that« 
from, a habit of saving time and paper, which they 
acquired at the university, they write in so diminutive 
a manner^ that they can hardly read what they have 
written. 

Thus 1 have fairly given you my own opinion, as well 
as that of a great maj(>rity of both houses here, relating to 
this weighty affair ; upon which I am confident you may 
securely reckon. 

If we trace a youth from the earliest period of life, 
who has been well educated, we shall perceive the 
wisdom of the maxims here recommended.^ 

CHAP. 11. 

Containing sentences in which the Rules o/ Unity are vio- 
lated. Gram, i 5th edit. p. 193. 

SECT. I. 

During the course of the sentence, Ihe scene should be change 
ed as tittle as posiihte. 
A SHOHT time after this injury, he came to himself; 
and the next day,they put him on board a ship, which con- 
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veyed him first to Corinth, and thence to Uhe island of 
^gina. 

I'he Britons, daily hara<;sed by cruel inroads from the 
Picts, were forced to call In the Saxons for their defence ; 
who consi^quently reduced the greater pari of the island to 
t'heirown power ; drove the firitans into the most remote 
and mountainous parts; and the rest of the country, in 
custom>, religion, and language, became wholly Saxons. 

B} eagerness of ten pt* r, and precipitancy of induU 
gence, men forfeit ail the advantages which patience 
would have procured ; and, by this means, the opposite 
evils are incurred to their full extent. 

This prostitution of praise does not only affect the 
gross of mankind, who take their notion oi characters 
from the learned ; but also the better sort roust, by this 
means, lose some part at least of their desire of fame, 
when they find it promiscuously bestowed on the mer- 
itorious and uncjeserving. 

All the precaution^* of prudence, moderation, and 
condescension, which £umeHesemployed,w^ere incapable 
of mollifying the hearts of those barbarians, and* ta ex« 
tinguishing tfieir jealousy : and he must have rer^oanced 
hfs merit and virtue which occasioned it^ to hare been 
capable of appeasing them. 

He who perl(ftms every employmeot in its due place " 
and season* suffers no part of time to escape without pro- 
fit ; and thus his dayK become multiplied ; and much of 
life is enjoyed in little space* 

Desires of pleasure usher in temptationv and the 
growth of disorderly passions is forwarded. 

^ SECT. 2. 

We should never crowd into one sentence^ thing9 which 
have so little connexion, that they could bear to be divided, 
into two or three sentences. 

The notions of lord Sunderland were always goodi 
but he was a man of. great expense. 

In this uneasy state, both of his' public and {)rivate 
life, Cicero was oppressed by a new and deep affliction, 
the death of his beloved daughter Tuliia; which /hap<» 
pened soon after her divorce from Dolabella : whose 
manners and humours were entirely disagreeable te lier* 
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The sun approaching melts the snow^ and breaks th« 
Icy fetters of the main> where vast sea-monsters pierce 
through floating islands, wjth arms which can withstand 
the crystal rock ; whilst others, that of themselves seem 
great as islands, are, by their bulk alone, armod against 
all but man, whose superiority over creatures ot suck 
stupendous size and forCe^ should make him mindful of 
his privilege of reason ; and force him humbly to adore 
the great Composer of these wondrous frames, and the 
Author of his own superior wisdbm. 

I single Strada out among the moderns, because he 
had the foolish presumption to censure Tacitus, and to 
wrrite history himself ; and my friend will forgive this 
short ejicursion in honour of a favourite writer. 

Boast notthyself of to-morrow : thou knowest not what 
a day may bring forth: and, for the same reason, despair 
not of to-morrow ; for it may bring forth good as well as 
evil ; which is a ground for not vexing thyself with 
imaginary fears ; for the impending black cloud, which 
is regarded with so much dread, may pass by harmless : 
or though it should discharge the storm, yet before it 
breaks, thou mayst be lodged in that iowly mansion 
wiiich no storms ever touch. 

SBCT. S. 

if^e should Hep clear of all unnecessary parentheses, 

DisAPPQiNTMENTS'will oltcn happen ^to the best 
Und wisest men, (not through any imprudence of theirs, 
nor even throu^ the malice or ill design of others ; but 
merely in consequence of some of those cross incidents 
of life which could not be foreseen,] and sometimes to the 
msestand best concerted plans. ' 

Wftbodtsome tiegree of patience exercised under 
injuries, (as offences and retaliations would succeed to 
one another in entlless tTain>) human life would be ren« 
dered a state of perpetual hostility. 

Never delay till to mortrow,(fbr to^riiorrow is not yours; 
and though you should live to enjoy it, you must not 
overload it with a burden not its own,) what reason and 
conscience tell you ought iolae pei formed to-day. 

We must not imagine that there is, in true religion* 
any thing which overcasts the mind with sullen glooiM 
N 
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iirttl wSdiibWo*y itf^^rity, (fi)f feke Meis asdy be enter- 
tannred off rcfigiou, ds Ms6 and iiftpierfect cotitrfeptions of 
vilftue hafve dflen |)re(ratHdd in (he world,) or wbidh 
defDg2(tes from that esteem which men are geh&sily 
^pes^ed f o ) \iAd to es^em^lairy virtues. 

€BAP. I«. 

Caniaimng sefi($nc9$y in which th6 rules for promoting thi 
Sixexigiho/asenieticearevioiated* Grata). 1 5 th. edit 
p. 2^1. 

SECt. f. 
The first ruU for promoting the strength of a sentence, 

is, to prune it of ait redundant words mid members. 

It iB^stxrotMiihs ago since I paid a visit to my rektidns. 

Suspend your censure so long, till your judgment on 
ibe subject can be wisely formed. 

The rei^on why he acted in the manner be did/ was 
Hot fully expljiine'd. 

if I were (o gilye a reslson for their looking so well, «t 
would be 'because, ithey rise :early« 

If I mistake noti I:think heisimproved bothin know- 
ledge and behaviour. 

Those two boys appejir to be both equal in capacity. 

Whenever he sees me, he alWays inquires concerning 
bis friend?;. 

The reason of his conduct will be accounted for in 
the conclusion of this narrative. 

I hope this is the last time that 1 shall ever act so 
irogudently. 

Thercasonpf his sudden departure^ was on accqnnjt 
of the case not admitting of delay. 

The people gained nothing farther by this step, but 
pnly to suspend 3ieir misery. 

I have here supposed iliat the reader is acquaiote<l 
with that great modern discovery, which is, at present 
univer^^ally acknowledged by all the inquirers iftto na- 
tural philosophy. 

There are few words in the English lan^oage^ which 
are employed in a more loose and uncircumscribed 
sense, than tho&e of the fancy and the imagination. 

I intend to make use of these words inihc thread ^^ 



my following spec ulations^ that ^be c^^ckr m?y conceive 
rightl}' what is the subject upon which I proceed. 

CoiTi.m^nd me to aii argqnjent th.atj like a flai!« there 
is no fence against it. ' ' . 

How many are there* by whoo^ these tidings of good 
sews were never heard? 

These points have been ^iltus* rated in so plaip and 
evident a manner, that the perusal of the book hdsgiv^n 
me pleasure and satisfaction* 

However clear and obvious the conduct wjhirh he 
ought to have pursued^ .be liacLnot courage and resolution 
,t» tiet aboaiit^ 

I wa« mvich moved on this occ3fiion« and left the p)aor 
ttiU of a gr^at many serious reflections.- 

They are of, those that rebeJ against the light ; they 
"know not the \vays diereof^ nor ai>ide in the paths 
thereof. . 

This measure may afiford some proiit» and furnish some 
aiQu^ement. 

By a multiplicity and variety pf words, the thbnghts 
an4 sentiments are not set oQTaiid accomm )dated ; but« 
like David dressed out and equipped in Saul's armour, 
they are encumbered and oppressed. 

Aithougb he was closely occupied with the affairs of 
the nation, nevertheless he did not neglect the concerns 
of his friends. 

Whereas, on the ot^er hand, supposing that secrecy 
had been enjoined, his conduct was very culpable. 

Less capacity is required ^or this business* but more 
time is necessary. 

He did not mention Leonorai nor that her father was 
.dead. 

The combatants encountered each other with such 
rage, that, being eager only to assail, and thoughtless of 
making any defence, they both felldead upon .the field 
together. 

I shall, in the first place; begin with remarking th<5 
defects, and sliAtl then proceed afterwards- to describe 
the excellences, of this plan of educajtion.. 

Numberless orders of brings, which are to us unknown^ 
people the wide extent of the unive«se« 
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flfts extradrdlnary beauty was such« that it struck 
observers with admiration. ' . 

Thought and language act and react upon each other 
ynutuiliy. 

Their interests were dependent upon and insepa- 
rably connected with each other. 

While you employ all the circumspection and vigilance 
which reason can suggest, let your prayers, at the same 
time, continually ascend to heaven for support and aid. 

SECT. 2. 

The second mU for promoting the strength of a sentence, 
is, to attend particularly to the use of copulatives, relatives^ 
Mtd all (he particles employed for transition and connexion • 

The enemy said, I will pursue, and I wifl overtake* 
and I will divide the spoil. 

While the earth remainetb, seedtime and harvest, 
cold, heat/summer, winter, day«andirigbt, shall not cease. 

A man should endeavour to make the sphere of his 
innocent pleasures as wide as possible, that he may retire 
into them with safety, and find in them such a satisfaction 
as a wise man would not blush to take. Oi this nature 
are those of the imagination. 

The army was composed of Grecian s,Carian»,I,ycians, 
Pamphylians and Phrygians. 

The body of this animal was strong, and propor- 
tionable, and beautiful. 

There is nothing which promotes knowledge more 
than steady application, and a habit of observation. 

Though virtue borrows no assistance from, yet it may 
often be accompanied by, the advantages of fortune. . 

The knowledge he has acquired^ and the habits of 
application he possesses, will probably render him very 
useful. 

Their idleness, and their fuxury and pleasures, their 
criminal deeds, and their immoderate passions, and their 
timidity and baseless of mind, have dejected them te 
such a degree, as to make them weary of life. 

I was greatly affected, insomuch that I was obliged te 
leave the place, notwithstanding that my assistance had 
bi»en pressingly solicited. 
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I strenuously opposed those mes^ores^ and it was not 
lA my power to prevent them. 

1 yielded to his solidtations, whilst I perceived the 
neeessity of doing so. ^ 

For the wisest purposes, Providence has designed our 
state to We checkered with pleasure and pain. 

In this manner let us receive it, and make the best ol 
what is appointed to be our lot. 

In the time of prosperity he had stored his mind witb 
usefal knowledge, with good principles, and virtuous 
^dispositions. And therefore they remain entire, when 
the days of trouble come. 

He had made considerable advances in knowledg^, 
but he was very yonng, and laboured under several dis- 
advantages. 4 

SECT. 3. 

The third rule for promoting the strength ofasentence^ 
is, to dispose of the capiial word, or words, so that they m»y 
make the greatest impression. 

I HAVE considered the 'subject with a good deal of 
attention, upon which I was desired to communicate my 
thoughts. 

Whether a choice altogether unexceptionable, has in 
any country, been made, seems doubtful. 

Let u s endeavour to establish to ourselves an interest 
in Him, who holds the reins of the whole creation in his 
hands. 

Virgil, who has cast the whole system of platonie 
philosophy, so far as it relutes to the soul of man, into 
jbeautfful allegories, in the sixth book of his iBneid, gives 
us the punishment^ &c. 

And Philip the foarth was obliged, at last, to conclude 
a peace, on terms repugnant to his inclination, to that of 
his people, to the interest of Spain, and tp that of all 
Europe, in the Pyrenean treaty. 

It appears.that there are, by a late calculation, upwards 
of fifteen millions of inhabitants, in Great Britain and 
Ireland. 

. And although persons of a virtuous and learned educar . 
tton, may be, and too often are, drawn bv the temptatiop> ^ 
N IJ 
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of youtti> and the apportanitle^ of a kurg^ fbrl4liMii ihto 
some irregularities, when they comie forward into tb4 
great world, it is ever with reluctanee and cookpunctioo 
of mind, becaase their bias to virtue still conf inues. 
Were instruction an es^ntiai eircumstanee in «pic 
- poetrjy I doubt whether a single instance cottkt be g^ven 
ef this species ol composition, in any language. 

Some of our most eminent writers have made use ef 
this platonic notion, as lar as it regards the subsistence 
of oar affections after death, with great beauty and 
litcength of reason. . 

Men of the best sense have been touched^ tuore or len, 
with these groundless horrors and pcesaffes of futarity, 
upon sttj've/ing the most indifierent works of nature* 
He that cometh in the name of the Lord, is blessed* 
Every one that puts on the appearance oil goodness^^ is 
not good. 
And Elias with Moses appealed lo them. 
Where are^our fathers ? and do the prophets live for 
. ever? , 

' We came to our journey's end at last, with no small 
, difficulty, after much bxlg^t^ thitMi^ de^ roadv atid 
bad weather. 

Virgil has justly contested with Homer, the iirai^e o^ 
judgment, but his invention remaitAft yet unrivalfcd. 

Let u< employ our criticism on ourselves* instead of 
being critics on others. 

Let us implore superior anbtance, for enabling ns 
to act well our own part, leaving othera to be judged by 
Him who searcheth the henrt. 

The vehemence of passion, after it has exercised ils 
tyrannical sway tor a while, ra*y siidbside by degree*. 

This falfacious art debdps thee froto enjoying life,. 
instead of lengthening it. 

Indulgmg ourselves in imaginary enyeyments, often 
deprives us of real ones. 

How will that nobleman be able to conduct himself,, 
when reduced to poverty, who ^as educ&ted onfy to 
magnificence and pleasure ? 

It is highly proper that a man shhnld be acquainted 
• with a rwiety of things, of which the uUlity k above a 
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child'« comprehension : bul is it necessary a child should 
learn. every thing it behooves a man to know; or is il 
#ven posssible ? ^ 

When thejr fall into sudden difficulties, they tttt teb 
perplexed than others in the hke circumstances; anid wht^ 
they eticounter dAng^rs^. they arc \e$n aiarml^d. 

For all your actions, you must hereafter give an accdiiht, 
' avid particularly fbr the emiploy ittents of youth. 

iECT. 4. 

The fourth ride for promoting the stretigtb ofseHieims 
i«j, that a ufeaker assertion or proposition should f%9oer &»ne 
iifter a stronger one ; and that, when out sentenoe eonsiUs 
' ^/two members^ the longer should^ genereUfyt be ihe con* 
ciudifig one. 

Charity breathes long safFerlng fo enemies, cdt^tesy 
to strangers^ habitual kindness towards friends. 

Gentleness ought to di^Ti^se itself over 6wt whole 
behavior, to form our addr^s, and regulate oar speechr. 

The propensity to look forward int6 Me, is too dl6n 
grossly abusedi and immoderately indulged. ' * 

The regular tenor of a vti'tuous and pious 1^ wilt 
prove tire best preparation fo^ iftfmortalfty, foi^ oM tgt, 
and d€ath. 

Triese rules are intended to teach young persons to 
write with propriety, elegance, and perspicuity. 

Sinful pleasures blast the opening prospects of human 
felicityi and degrade human honour. 

In this state of mind, every ^ employm€int of life be- 
comes an oppressive burden, and every object appea^a 
gloomy. "^ 

They will acquire different views, by applying to thm 
honourable discharge of the functions of their sfatloh^ 
and entering on a virtuous course of action. 

By the perpetual course of dissipation, fn which sen* 
sualists are engagi^d ; by the rit>tous revel, and the imi«^ 
night, or father morning hours, to which they prolong 
their festivity ; by the excesses which they indiilge; ttiey 
debilitate their bodies^ cut themselves off from th^ cotA- 
forts and duties of life, aod wear oiit tb^ir sptfitt» 
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SECT. 5. 

A fifth rule for the strength of sentences^ is, t9 avoid cow 
jduding them with an adverb, a preposition, or any incon^ 
eidertSbie word. 

By what I have already expressed, the reader will per- 
ceive the business which I am to proceed upon. 

May the happy message be applied to us,^ in all the vir* 
tue, strength, and com£rt of it. 

Generosity is a showy virtue, which many persons are 
very fond of. 

These arguments were, without hesitation, and with 
great eagerness, laid bold ot. 

It is proper to be long in deliberating, but we should 
speedily execute. 

Form thy mqfisures with prudence ; but all anxiety 
about the issue divest thyself of. 

We are struck, we know not how, with the symmetry 
of any thing we see ; and immediately acknowledge the 
beauty of an object, without inquiring into the particu* 
lar causes and occasions of it. 

With Cicero's writings, these persons are more con- 
versant, than with those of Demosthenes, who, by many 
4egreesj excelled the other ; at least, as an orator. 

ftRCT. 6. 

jf sixth rule relating to the strength of a sentence, is 
thai, in the members of a sentence, where two things are com^ 
fared or contracted with one another ; where either a rr- 
semblofice, or an opposition, is intended to be expressed; 
some reiemblatice, in the language and comtruction, shouU^ 
he fireservfd. For when the things themselves correspond 
to each other y we naturally expect to find a similar corres* 
fondence in the xvords. 

Our British gardeners, instead of humouring nature^ 
love to deviate from it as much as possible. 

I have observed of late the style of some great mini»- 
lers, very much to exceed that of any other productions. 

The old may inform the young and the young may 
animate (hose who are advanced in life. 

The account is generally balanced ; for what we are- 
lasers on the ene mtnd, we gain on the other. 
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The laughers will be for those who have most wit ; 
the serious part of mankind, for those who have most rea- 
son on their side. 

If men o( eminence are exposed to censnre on the one 
hand, the^ are as much liable to flattery dn the other* 
M they receive reproaches which are not due to theoa, 
they likewise receive praises which they do not deserve* 

He can bribe, but he is not able to seduce. He can 
buy, but he has not the power of gaining. He can lie, 
but no one is deceived by him. 

He embraced the cause of liberty faintly, and pursued 
it without resolution ; he grew tired of it, when he had 
much to hope ; and gave it up> when there was no ground 
for apprehension. 

There may remain a suspicion that we overrate the 
greatness of his genius, in the same manner as bodiesap* 
pewc more gigantic, on account of their being dispropor- 
tioned and misshapen. 

SECT, 7. 

The seventh rule for promoting the strength and effect 
ofsentefices, is, to alitind to the harmony and easy flow of 
the words and members^ 

SofiaRMtt^bBl>NESs suits the present sts^ of uuift. 

As conventiclers, these people were sei^ea and pun- 
ished. 

To use the Divine name customarily^ and without s^ 
riotis consideration, is highly irreverent. 

From the favourablene<;s with which he was at first re* 
ceived> great hopes of success were entertained. 

They conducted themselves wilily. and ensnared ti3 
before we had time to e^scape. 

It belongs not to our humble and confined station, te 
censure, but to adore, submit, and trust. 

Under all its labours, hope is the mind^ solace ; and 
the situations which e^^ elude it entirely are few. 

The humbling of those that are mighty, and the pre- 
cipitation of persons who are ambitious, from the tower- 
ing height that they had gained, concern but little the 
bulk of men. 

Tranquillity, regularity, and magnanimity, reside witjh 
tiie religious and resigned man« • ■ 
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Siolii, eas«^ stt^jossa^ n«tiidra%' ie&d to hegek vices 

)4 Iblliet* 

By cheerful, eveni and open temper^ he con ciliated 
;fBn«cai iaviour. 

.« Wejsaehedihei&aBaieii Wore noon. It was a strong* 
ipraitd, 'G^Bllttc kouae. 

1 kad a long and penl«iia journey, bat a comfortdble 
(QHU|3tanion, who ieikyed Uia fatigue of it. 

TJm speech was inUsodueed by a sensible preamji^» 
fvbi^h made a favourable ij»|9nessioft. i. 

Th0'(X3nan}on& madeaa aiTgi*^ remoasiraDoeis^pHinst 
4lMrh SB arbitrary reqiiish4oa« 

The truly iUaslrious ace they who do not coart the 
praise of the world, but who perform sudi acliooa m 
msakA Ihcira iodi^iitabl;y desomek^ 
. By the means etsoctety, our want^ «oine to be aMpi^j 
«U and our lives are leoaeied coinlbrtable, as well a» oar 
capacities enlarged, and our virtuous a&ctia«iis caUed 
forth into their proper exercise^ 

LMe cannot but prove vain to such persons as affect a 
disre^ivb of every pi^asure, w^uch is not both new and 
ex^i3ile> measuriiig their enjo)'«ftents by fa^thion^fr •stan- 
dard, and not by what they feel tlieinselves ; and think* 
^ ifi% that if Qil>ci:& do not admire thw stat^ Uiey are mi- 
wJble. 

Ey experiencing distress, an arrogant insensibility .of 
^mper is mg^ elfectuaUy ^corfectedJ i}rom the remem* 
. brance of our own sufferings na,turally pronijpUng us to 
fi$^ for others in their sufferings ; and IT Provid^^^cQ has 
favoured us so as not to make us subject in our own l^i 
to much ofthis.kind of discipline, we should e^U^ im- 
provement from Hie lot of others that is harder ; and step 
aside soii^etlmes from the flowery and smooth p^tbs which 
it is permited us to w^alk in, in order to view t|ie toilsome 
oarcb ^f pur fellQvv-creia,tures through the thqrny desert* 

As no ope is .wit,bout his failings, so few wapt good 
.q^aliU^s. 

. Picpv.i4ence dqUv.ei;ed them up to themselves, ^u^d tb^ 
tormented t^em&^lvef* 

From disappointments and trials, we learn the jn^ifdi- 
.oiency of tei|ipoi;4 thiP^ito b^pin^s?, ^i\4:ibe.ftepef6»ty 
of goodness. 



CHAP. IV. 

Insiancei of an irregfdar use of Figures <?/ speech. Grain^ 
151hedit. p. $15. 

^o human hflppiness k w s&tene a» fio4 to eonlam any 
alloy. 

There is ^ traie when ^iions, hy the velietnienee rf 
their^wft fentientatioRf stun and disable one another. 

I intend to make Qse of these werds^inF the Ihr^ad of 
my spec<»latio»8. 

Bdper im balm of life, ckrts^a Hsy of Kght thFOtgh th« 
tlifckest gloom. 

The sebeme was kighrly expensive to hhn> artd ffto* 
ved Ihe CharybdtS of his estate. 

He was so much skilled xri the empire Hf the •ar/ ihat 
feHv could eqaal hfAEK 

The deterth of Gatohas ren^fed the Senttle aii orpkair*. 

Jm tts be attentive to keep our moatlrsiN with a brn 
41e ; >iind t^ steer our Vessel aright, thftt W6«iey avoid 
thia rooks and sho^s, whrch' lie every where around Wf 

At fength Erasmus, that great injar^d HAtkt^ 
(fhut glory of the priesthood and th* shf^ttw,) 
Gttrb'dtbe vrtld tofren: of a bJ^rb^rc^s dg«> 
Aad drcwe those h^l) Vaii^«>»6flFtlma*a9e« 

I» thitf Otir dar of prbof, oftf lind Of hope, ^ 

•Fkc gfotod PB^iiA h*s his cf'Mfds <h;i1 h^^Ytdtic ) 
Cloaids^ that miay difiy hi^s sublanary d«y, 
Bu.t eifvaot Gon^uer : even the b^t mii8te1rB» > 

Patience and resignation are the columns 
Of human peace on earth. 

On the wide sea of letters, 'twas thy; boaH 
to crawd e^^ch fad, arid touch at ev'Vy cotst i 
From that fVch mine hoiv ofttn hast thou brought 
The pure and prcci-u? pcatls of splendid thought ! 
H6^ »^icist thiOu friuoftpti on 'hat subject tid^, 
•ti 1 vankj's wiW gu^t and st<»r«y xSfr«re, 
^ Drove thy strong mind, in evil hour to split 
UfOB t^« fatal r-ockef impfiottA wit I 

Since the time that reason began to btid/ ^tid p^ fStSk 
titt shoots, thmi{«ht, 4tHif^ (Pek w^kiilg hbtirs, hfas been 
active in every breast, without a moment's RuspeWSk)ii dr 
tmse* The ciftVeM of kk^ Uki be^ lAwip nfOVin^. 
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The wheels of the spiritual engine have exerted them- 
selves with perpetual motion. 

The man who has no rule over his own spirit, possess* 
es no antidote against poisons of any sort. He lies open 
to ever) insurrection of ill humour, and ever) gale of dis- 
tress. Whereas he who is employed in regulating his 
mind, is making provision against all the accidents oi life. 
He is erecting a fortress into whichf in the day of sor- 
row* he can retreat with satisfaction. 

' Tamerlane the Great, writes to Bajazet, emperor of 
the Ottomans, in the following term9»— " Where is the 
monarch who dares resist us? Where is the potentate 
vbo does not glory in being numbered among our at- 
tendants ? As for thee, descending trom a Turcoman 
sailor, since the vessel of thy unbounded ambition has 
been wrecked in the gulf of thy self love, it would be 
proper that thou shouldst take in the satis of thy temeri- 
ivj and cast the anchor o^ repentance in the port oi since- 
rity and justice, which is ^he port of safety ; lest the tern* 
pest of our vengeance make thee perish in the sea of the . 
punishment thou deservest." 

It is pleasant to be virtuous and good ; because that 
is to excel many others ; it is pleasant to grow better $ 
because that is to excel ourselves ; it is pleasant to com- 
mand oup appetites and passions, and to keep them in 
due order, within the bounds of reason and religion ; 
becaase this is empire : nay, it is pleasant even to mor- 
tify and subdue our lusts ; because that is victory. 

CHAP. V. 

Violations of the Rules respecting perspicuous and accurate 

writing, promiscwusfy disposed, 

SECT. 1. 

What is human life to all, but a mixtlire with various 
cares and troubles, of some scattered joys and plea* 
sures ? 

When favours of every kind are conferred speedily, 
they are doubled. 

He will soon weary the company, who is himsetf 
wearied. 

He must endure the follies of otheis, who will have 
Hieir kindness. 



: For limlftHjrairsofman the fii^t must make {irovisbn. 
Perpetual light-mindedness must terttunate in igno- 

In thes«, and in such Kke cases« we should, in oar 
riflift f^onmaUy 'sxtfer none to ine witnesses, but Him who 
must see every thing. 

.Tiie reatdn why be is so badly quaKlied for the 
bttsinesSy is because he neglected his studies, and op** 
port unities of impruvement. 

That {^hitffrch wrote lives of Demosthenes and Ciceiaa 
At Cheronea, it is dear from his own account. 

I wish to cultivate yoiir further acquaintance. 

lie may prc^ably make the attempt, but he* cannot 
)>osiiibiy succeed. 

No pains were spared by his tutor, in order to bis 
being improved in all useful knowledge. 

In no scene of her Hie was ever Mary's address more 
remarkably displayed. 

Thrs was the cause which first gave rise to such a 
barbarous practice. 

He rrai'tily endeavoured, by a variety of false insimia* 
tions which be made use of, to turn the emperor to bis 
purpose. 

• The beauty in the eaith eqaafs the i^randeur In tbt 
iiaivens. 

in heafth and vigour of body, and in the state of 
worldly fbrtuney 9!! rejoice. 

What passes in the hearts of men, is generally vn^ 
known to the public eye. 

Many associations are united by laws the most arbitrary. 

These instances may , it is hoped, be sufficiei^t to s^tbff 
every reasonable mind. ' 

By such general and comprehensive rules as f bis# the 
clearest ideas are conveyed. 

He determined not to comply with ihe proposal, ex- 
cept he should receive a more ample compensation. 

Tbere can be no doubt but that health is preferable (o 
riches. . 

Cbarles dedared to bis friend, that he believed the 
perusal of such books had ruined his principles. 

John's temper greatly indisposed bim for instrAjction. 
O 
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Vegetsttoti is advarfcing cOostantlyt ttougli no dye can 
tmc« the steps of its gradation. . ^ 

The reason of my consenting to the mdasttrey^viras 
owing to his importunity. 

I conceived a great regard ibr iiim, and could not hut 
moorn for his loss. 

The officer apprehended him, and. confined him in 
his own house. 

Charlotte^ the friend of Ameim, to whom no . ooif . 
imputed blame, was too promptin her vtodieation.i* ' 

SECT, 2, 

The Greek doubtless is a language which is much 
superior in riches, harmony, and variety, to Latin. 

Tha^e three great genius V fl ouri shed in the same pe- 
riod. . _ , 

He has made a judicious adaption of the examples tf. 
the rale. 

. This part of knowledge h^s been alwi^ys growing^ and ,, 
will do so, (ill the subject be exhausted. 

A boy ot twelve years old may study these lesspns. 

The servant produced from his late master an unde» 
niable character. 

I am surprised that so great a philosopher, as you are, . 
should spend your time in the pursuit of such chimeras* 

The ends of a divine and human legislature^ are vastly 
different. 

Scarce had the " Spirit of Laws" made its appearance, 
than it was attacked. : . ♦ 

His donation was the more acceptable, that it was 
given without solicitation. .: ■ 

This subject is an unwelcome intruder, affording but 
an uneasy sensation, and brings with it always a mixture 
of concern and compassion. 

He accordingly draws out his forces, axid olTeis battle 
to Hiero, who immediately accepted it. 

James (aid late in bed yesterday, and this morning hk 
lays still later. 

The reason of this strange, proceeding* will be account- 
ed for when I make my defence. 

I have observed him oflen* and bis manner of pro- 
ceeding is thus ; he enjoins first silence { and then^ &c. . 



. iidmg> IM known, or not considered tbe subjectj be 
muie a very crude decision. 

They alt winr^ deceived by his (m pretences^ and they 
aU of them lost their property. 

. it 18 above a year since the lime that I left school* 
. He was guilty of such atrocious conduct, that he was 
deserted by hfs friends tor good at id all. 

. No ^her €»Dpk]rmef^t ^skles a bookseller suited his 

ineHiiatfon. i 

.. Hereby i am ta«ferticted, and thereby I am honoured. 

I pleaded my good intention; and after some time 
he assented thereto; whereby I entirely escaped all 
{MiAishifiebt. . 

This I am disposed to the rather, that it will senre to 
Hiusteatetlte priocfples advanced above. 

From what I iave said, you will perceive readily ^hm 
sobjecl 1 amiafvobeed upoii. 

These are points too trivial to take lioUceof* . They 
«l^ -objecta I am tatally unacquainted with^ 

The nearer that men approach each other> the noie 
iloixif)i9fi»lihe{>oiAts qf conuct in which thegr touch, and 
the greater their pleasures or pains. 
. 1 That I: biine <»»de8iv«(ored to make the st^bject be bet- 
ter understood i 
.>i?bis is the most useful attefwhicfimei»«» possessed. 

The Freacfa writers of sermons study aeatn'eskm k^ 
li^^down their beads. . 

There is not any beauty more in one of them than m 
8i»l|tJiei% 

*' ' ' . SECT, S. 

Study to unite with firmness d principle gentleness 
ef man^(ers> and aflfable behaviour with untainted integ* 
rity. 

Jn. that work, we are every now and then interrupted 
with unnatural thoughts. . 

Bating one or iwo fexpressionsV the composition is not 
subject to censure. . . '^ ■ 

To answer his purpose efltecluaUy, he patched upon a 
v^ moving slory.' 

1 am riot able to discover whether these Ppints are 
any how connected^ 
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Tfaese.ar« arffaments whikrh cannot be gol over hf all 
the cavils of infidelity. 

This matter I had ? great ttkind to rejp^ Uti • ^ ■ ' 

I hope that I may not be troubled in tittiue, on th&, 
or any the like bccasioBS* ' ' ' * ' 

^ It U difficait to unite together copioutneireiid fire- 
cision. 

JUet 08 consider of the proper: meant to effect our 
purpose. ' • ■' 

We mast ps^ atteniioh to ^flatgoes dbefdre anilini* 
mediately ioUows after. 

The otore that ihii tradi it pumaed^ this morenhat 
eloauence is studied, the more shall we be guasdnditgaMMt 
«.ia}se taste. 

True believerji of every cite «id denominMieii on 
Wth, make up the cbusch and Iwopbef Ood./ 
. This is the sum and sabslanoe oi tfaaft^wilicb kaft been 
^id on the 9Qb)0ct« 

A perfect union of witaadjudgiiMtit^ iloneof>th» 
rarest things in thaworidn 

, . Hr^isoy til^e gold and diaaiondsi, owos' loktwacnUtf 
onh its value. .>,.., 

inlemperands viriHiaake lUe: abort and ««d;<iheogh it 
may Bre the spirits for an hour. ^ 

- I^rom Usdre0ntt& of edaositiioh, a^l their' miseries hive 
ffoceeded* - . ; . 

Their disinterestedness of condeot pirodeced'i^Ae^ 
admiiatioff. ' ^ »- 

. I viewed the habitation of my departed firiemttx-'-V^* 
nerable shade ! I then imve thee a tear : accept now of 
one cordial drop that falls to' thy memory. "^ ' 

Torday we arc here ; to-rrroiTow we are gone. ' 

This author fs more remarkable for strength df'&ditW 
inent, than harmonious language. 

Many persons are more delisted with correct and 'Ele- 
gant languages than with ^the importance of sehtim^nt 
and accuracy af reasoning. 

I feel myself grateful to my friend, for all the instnh* 
ces offars kindness, which ho has often manifested to me. 

It is not from this world that any soqrce of comfort can 
irise> to clieer the gloom of thcJ kit hour; * 



•ECT* 4. 

It is dangerous fer beaHtf that is mortal, or for teres* 
IkM virtue, to be examfned by a liffht that is too strong 
ibrit. 

. ^Beautiful women possess seldom any great accomplish- 
neRts, because they study, behaviour rather than virtue* 
tor the most part. ' 

It is to discover the temper of froward children, not 
that of men, far less that of Christians, to fret and repiife 
at every disappointnfient oi oar wishes. , 

It IS ordained and decreed by Providence, that no- 
thing shall be obtained in our present state, that is truly 
. valuable, except it be "^yith dimculty and danger. 

Fausesofease and relaxation, labour necessarily re^ 
^uir«s $ and the deliciousness of ease makes us commonfy 
Hnwilling to return to labour. 

Nothing which is not right can be great : nothing catt 
,be suitable to the dignity oif the human mind which rea^ 
son ^condemns. 

We have warm hopes in youth, which are blasteB 
^.soon by negligence and rashness; and great designs 
Vnich are defeated by inexperience and ignorance of 
the world. * 

The hannts of dissipation^ by night and day, open 
Buuiy a wide and invitvig gate to the children of idle<» 
Bess and sloth. 

^ . Trne virtue (as all hs parts are connected, piety with 
aaoraKty, charity with justice, benevolence with tempe* 
.fance and fortitude,) must form one complete^and ^nttre 
. aystem, 

,X)issfmBJ9ti6n obscures parts and learning ; degrades 
Ihe lustre of every accomplishment ; and plunges us into 
univeFsal contempt. 

^ Confident as you now are iii your assertions^ and po- 
sitive as you are in [your opinions, be assure^ the tiaie 
approaches when things and men will appear fo a dif- 
ferent light toy Oil. 

^ In this age of dissipation and luxury in which nie 
live, how m tny avenues are constantly open that csirry 
'lis to the gates of folly I 

Through extravagance and idleness, and vain iacUoa- 
Q 2 



tkm of eauilat^g oiiieri iti tlii splendid shovir of m, 
m»ny nm into the charges exceeding theii: property 

ObieclsAre separated from each other^ by their i]Da- 
lities, they are distinguished by the distance of timeix 

^ Clarendon, being a man of extensive abilities, Atored 
his mind with a variety of ideas ; which circum&laacie 
<oentribated to the successful exertion of his vigof^usca- 

S£Ct. 5. 

The most high degree.of reverence and attention 
shottid bepaid to vooth ; and nothing that is indecent or 
.indelicate should be suffered to approach tlieir eyes or 
^(heir ears. 

He. who is blessed with a dear conscience, in tJiie 
.worst GM^nctures ot human life, enjoys an elevation of 
ttiind peculiar to virtue, as well as dignity and peace. • 

The hand of industry may change, in a few years, the 

^iace of a^country ; but to alter the sentiments and naian- 

nOers of a people, requires ofltsn as many generations., 

.K When the huo^n mind dwells attentively and lon^ 

upon any subject, the passions are apt to grow enthusi* 

astic, interested, and warm ; and the understanding 

which they ought to obey, they often fdrce into their 

MSewwe. . ' 

Some years after, bein^^ released from prison, l5y^4- 
sort of his consummate knowledge oicivti law, andof mn 
litary afiairs, he was exalted to the supreme poWef. ' ; 

The discontented man, (as his spleen Irritales and sotif s 
Ks temper, and leads hira to discharge its venoi6 on tiil 
with whom be stands connected,) is never'^iound with- 
out a great share of malignity. 

We cannot doubt but all the proceedings of Prbi4- 
4e^Ge will appear as equitable, when fully understood 
and completely intelligible, as now they seem trregulat-^ 

All that great wealth ^jves more than a moderate k^-^ 
lane, generally is, more room for the freaks of caprice^ 
ap4 privilege for ignorance and vice; of Satter^ssa 
i^uicker succession, and a larger circle of^oluptuousne^^ 
-: The miscarriages of 4he great deigns 4f prifi^ ^ 



ife^offded fb ttMi WMwrmof^itt^ world/lHii'«r« of little 
tne to t^ bttlll ^f ffiinkind, who Mem very iilde ifitei« 
«8fed iNf reoorda of miscftrrii^s wliieir€anm>t <hB|ipea to 

Were there any man Who could say, in the eporae €i 
Jhs life, 4)iat lie had fiever •affeiiBd htmaeli^ Uy be trans- 
sported by passion , or had evei: ft%&a just gtoand of o^ 
^tence io any one, "uch a man mighty when keieoehvil 
from others anreasonable treatment^ have sotae plea M 
impatience. • ♦ 

Christianity will, at some future period, influence tM 
^^eondu^l of natrons ats* well as indivKhiah.i<But tiiia will 
be, though its greatest, probably iu latest trtamph^ tjt 
this Can be only breught about through the aediam ef 
private character ; and therefore will be not rapid rn Hfc 
progress; and visible at every step ; but gradual, and 
visible when considerable efl^cts only have been prodo^ 
ced. * 

- Thife British constitutien stands, like an aadent oA 
^in the Wood, among the nation^ of the^eactli i whjeb; q^ 
ter having overcome many a blast, overtops the 'MlN^I 
trees o^rtb& forest, and eomitoandft. tespeci and vvnem 
ation* 

I. SECT. 6. *'* 

What an anchor is to a vessel amidst a boisieroo)i)P€^B«^ 
.bti a coast online wrn, and in -a dark night, that is \hfi Hop^ 
<c»f-fatittfe happines&lk> the- soul, when beset by the C04- 
.fasions of the world ; fia in danger, it affords ^ne fi;K«d 
;potnt of rest ; amidst i^eoeral Buctu^tiop, it gi^ves sejeuritjr* 
Our pride.and aclt««00oeit> (by n^iinshing a^weak etvl 
!«iitldisb sensibility to every ^neied point of oar own 

honoar «nd interest, while, they shut up aU. Kfgard..to 
rdie honoar ^or inlereatof our brelhen,) render uf quaf. 
•reiiomemndcotttentk>tt8. *• . 

If there beany first principle of wis^Ofn^ H nndoubt*' 
.ts^y is Ibis : tbe distresses Ihai are remoys^tile.veiideer- 
^ear xo reriiove ; bear, with as litik disquiet as yo»i.Gi#, 
.the distresses which cannot be removed i cpmibrts.aio 

to be iband in every «i|«i|tie« and fxmdkieA M Uta ; 

having tgund the0# enjoy them.. . . a . 



UI2 BXVSttass.' CAnoMiiotiiMf 

lasinuifif ispiring^ fardier Ibaoyoiir oropecfe^h bryy 
j^oor mind doi¥i» to.yoor atate $> fest yan i|ieiKt vow 4ite 
us ft tMMiJC^ fruitieftc {Mirsttitf» by afapung toohig^A aM ^ 
kttt bring yoarself lo an entire state of iasignifiotuice and 
'cvatoflftpt. ' ijjir * «» . - 

Often fomre we ieen^ that what «i»e conudeced ^a sore 
JtsappomtfloeDtattbeiime, boA ptDved lobe a mercifttl 
pn»videaee in the issue ; and that it would have been so 
w fram inaking ns happ3r*ifwhatwe onoeeagerlj wish* 
cd for had been obtained^ that it voald have produced 
«lrrain. . 

Can the str^us conttfme to advance, when it is de- 
fliviBdof the fountain ? Can the branch improve, when 
$Ami bom ^Uie stock which gave it nourishment ? De« 
Mttd<ent ^srits can no more be happy^ when parted 
worn all unipawsth the Father ofsptrlts^ and the ibtintaia 
pf happiness. 

Prosperity is redoubled to a good man, b^ means of 
A(& generous use which he makes of it ; and it is reflect- 
i|d iMKsk oppnfaim by every one whofii he makes happy ; 
fyr^ in ihe esteem and flood-wiU of all who know him, in 
. ihgl.giatUudeof de|>enaents, in the attachment o/ friends^ 
and the intercourse of domestic aflPection, be sees bless> 
k^ multiplied round him, on every side. 

W^hoever wo^d pass^ with honour and decency, the ht» 
«lier partof Hfe^ mast consider when he is young, that bn« 
^y he shall be old $ and remember that whenf he h old, - 
ke haaonce been young i he must 1^ up knowledge in 
^fouth for his support^ when bts poweas of acting shall 
forsjikehim; and forbear to animadvert in age, with 
rigour, 6n fcults vrbichexpbrientecaA akme coirect. 
' Let ud consider that youth is of no long daraliton : 
«nd that when the enchantments of (ahcjr in maturer age 

* fhall c^ase, and pbantoins no mofe dance about as, ws 
^ riiaii have no comforts but wise men's eKteon, theap- 

' probatiofi of our hearts, and the means of doing good : 

> nnd let as live as men that am t6 grow old sometime, 
.«nd to whom of aU evils it will be the most dread&l, to 

* t!%iifit their yearn past only bvibUiei, and to beremlndtad 

> •Ttheir former InKtmance of nealthi by the nuiadiesoai^ 
Wbkh riot has prodaoedi^ * ^ ^ . t > . . 
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; CHAP. I. > > 

miffamporifig'M Members df a SMkttfBi.- • 

Thb practice oi^ transposing the members of seDiencev 
is an exercise so asefiil u> youiig peTscnS) Ibat it reijtiire^ 
a more particular ekplanationV than ceuld haire been 
pr<»perly given i»^1 Iftws pfetediiig Wol-k. A few 6f th# 
rartouii modes in \Tbich the pafts of a senfeived' ift^M^ 
arranged, have, therefore, been collected lAiid they ilrc^ 
with other finatter^ jirodai^ in the form 'bf all Ai^periiitK 
iDthe^geoeral Exercises. By e^aminiol^ttonii anetiti^elf i 
the student will perceive, in some degre^/ the 'Wtoro* 
and efiedt 6f trahiposkioi) x and, by being It€^eitiet)tly «x^ 
excised in showing its variety Iti' other itintettte^f h€ 
will obtain a facility in the operation ; itnd a 4e«t«pil?)^ 
ID dtfleovermg and applyitig; 6ti all^ikxa^fon^, the'cfo^* 
Qit and fltost torcibl6 arr^g^tnenl^ ' i^ Ihts |>rafetiod>/ 
he will also be able more reaaily to peiietnrti^ the tnesA^ 
ijpi^of-sach sentences^ as ai% reftdisire4' obscof^ kiid 
perote^fiAg. to ido^ reade^v t>yafe iff^^larxii^poBSKkiiP 
of their partsp • '■ • '^ •^^' •? 

' The first and last forflrn6^ eith^efUBS tf^elttih^, are 
tH be consider^ as the k^stexceptiohabk!* -- '^' 

The Fioinan Btaie^^videnily de^UnecU ia proportlo«^ tb 
the mcrease of luj^ury. ... ,. , , . , • .* . 

^ The Roman state^ io propoirtion , tp the jmcre^se.cf 
luxury* evidently dedmed. 

fn proportiiMi to ih^iiioraAse of loxui^T, tlie Rbtfian 
state evidently dediliad. / ** 

"I am willing to remit ail that is pfi$t^ proyi<}ed jtapaj^ 
b^ done with sa(fefy. 

tarn willing, provided it may be deoo ivjUi ^f^|y».ia 
remit all that is past.' . . ?: 

Provideil it inay Ibie dpne wiUi.snfcty^ lam williofcW 
remit all that is pas^; ^ ' 



IS4 ^APP^NBIX. 

That greatness of mind which shows itself in dangers 
and l86oM%if it wtotsioslice, is biuasAhf^ i . . . . > 

Iftbftt jpeaUie^^'auQd, which sbavra kseif in dan- 
gers and iabonrAptitvvHd'of justice, it is blanuibie. 

That greato«$^»< aC mind is htamable^. which shows it- 
self in dangers and labours, if it wants justice. 

If that greatness of mindls void of justice, which shows 
itself in dangers and labours^ It fs blaroable* 

That gDeilAiiss. of oHud it biamab^> if it. i»^oid of 
justice, which shuws^ itself hi dangers and labours. 

II it v<rant<jus((oe, tHUt^reatnessof mind, which show«> 
itself in dangers dwd labours, i^' blatbable. 

He who U9ade tight to^ spring from p^ini^val darkness* 
wUl ipake^fder, at last, to arise <f rom. ihe seeming eonf a- 
IKHI 9^'4|ie wo^d. , .^ , 

fi^lH^jeetmfs conibsioin ^f th^, world,. He wh^ 
imide light t^apfing liron pcimeval d^rknes^* will oulkot 
ordeiirM lait, ^kHrise. 

He' who Bude light to spring from primevd darkness, 
will, ico(D th^ seeming qotuuno&ot Uie world, malus or^ 
d^» at Ust, to arise. /' ,. , v- 

-ikt who made light te spritig frpm prioieval darkAils8»i 
will» at iastf from- the seeming <iQnfusiQn i>f ^h« worlds 
mke order le ^ise»' . i: < .• .v ' 

( He will m^k^wlertfit4ast,.toa]ri^ from thes^emii^i 
fionfasion of the worUl) who^mali^ light io^priog frooa^ 
primeval darkness. 

ftofik' the s^miog confusion of Ao world, ]9e ijrill 
vake order, fU lajitr. to airi^» whe,«iade light to sprit)g- 
frpra primeval darkness. ..... 

* tte Wl«> madeiight to Sfirin'g from primeval darkness, 
will, at last, make order , to ariscj^ frpm the seeming 
ebilFtf»iottofthe#orM; ' • ^* • v / ;\ 

Whoever considers th$ia9f2eiit^y<othai9aa affah-s, 
and how frequently Ihegreaiest^hopes are frustrated j.. 
will see just reason to be. always ^on his guard, and not 
topTacet(5o niudi dependence on ihlng&To precarioCis. 

He will see just reason to be always on his guard, and 
not 16 plafch 'too much dependence on the prec^rioFu^ 
things of time ; who considers the untertainy of human 
affairs^ and hdW often the greatest %ibpeft>i^ frii^rtited. 

X-et us not conclude, while dangers are at a distance 



cinci'dofiot inmi«dtateiy apfirmckusytblit we «» secure 
unle^wd use the necessary prccantieiift to/prevent them. 
, Ui^less'we use the necesi^ar;^ pi^eeaiUms to^ ^eVent 
dangers, let us not concliifle* while they are at s >di9tance^ 
aKid do not immediately approach o% Uiai we «fe secure. 

Unless we ufe the necessary precautious to prevent 
dav^gersM us not conclude that we are- fecure^ while 
Ihey are at a distance, and do not imniediately approach. us. 

Let us not conclude that we are secure, while dangers 
are at a distance, and do .not immediately approach us, 
unless we use the necessary precautions to p^eyefii them. 

While d^ingers are. at a distance, and do .not.iwmedi- 
alely approach us, let us nol'concludei that we are secure^ 
unless we use the necessary precautions to prevent them. 

Those things which appear great io one who knows 
iiothing greater, will sipk into a diminutive sise, when he 
becomes acquainted with objects of a higher nature. - 
Wl^en one becomes a^quain ted w ith objects ol-a higher 
Mature, those things which appeared great to him whils^ 
he knew nothing greater, wJH sink into a diminutive size. 
' Tooiie Who knows nothing greater, those things 
whicb.then appear great, will sink intoa dimii^utive size, 
when he becomes acquainted with objects of a highejr 
Aiitufe. .• , ■ i ^ . .^ ■ . • - 

; CHAP. .11. 

On varitfy tf expressiofi, 

' Sbsidbs the practice of trampostng the pilrU of se6- 
tencen, the Compiler recommends to tutorsj fre^iv^tty 
to e^teccise their pupils^ in exhibitistg some of the various 
znodes, in which the same sentiment may be\properfy 
expressed^ Tbis priuetice will extend tHeir knovVledge of 
the bnguageieafFocd a vatiely of expiessionraivd babit« 
uate them to deliver their sentiments with c]eamess> ease^ 
and proprietyv .it wfli likewise enable Ihoie who ma/ 
be engaged in studying otlter fonguages/not onlyto <^6ii^ 
^cm^lhem^ with more.^lity, bitbj^ilish; bat^alsdto 
observe and apply more readilyvmdav. of the turns and 
phrasesfwbich/aee best adapted to tke genius of these 
wngulii^s. A few eKtmnfes eClbtskind of eaeirise, will 
iH?s|^enlio «>^fiiiiilteBalilCE^tt|Wdtosboi¥2t4 

utility, . / ' -' 



The faratlier dcMervedcciiMire more thsn his %\dtu 
The sbter tnu^lstt f eprekonnble than her brother* 
Thef sklfrdid aot dcservo reprehension, so much as 

herbrolfacr. 
ilkapmai' was aiofe due to the brother, than to the 

•Mter. 

1 will attend theconference^if I can do it convcnieftfly. 

I intend to be at the conference, unless It should be 
Incorivenient. 

If ! can do it with convenience, I purpose to be pre- 
$eiTt at the conference. 

If ' ft can be done without inconvenience, I shall not 
HW to attend the conference. 
'4 ^11 not absetit myself from .the conference, unless 
ctrowastances render n necessary, 

'He who lives always in the bustle ofthe world, lives in 
a perpetual warfare* 

To Jhre continually in the bustle ofthe worlds is to live 
in perpetual warfare. . ^ * 

By living constantly in the bustle of the world, our. life 
becomes a scene of contention. 

It is a continual warfare* to live perpetually in the bus- 
tie of the world. 

The hurry of the world, to him who always lives ih It, 
is a perpetual conflict. 

They who are const^tly engaged in the tumulta of 
the world, are strainers to Uie biesaingj of peace. 

Thc^iipjiil <if tnift f^ligion breadiea gentleness lind 
a«W»lUy. 

Ote^tlfiieia aftd cdSibility are the genuine «fiecta of 
t|iie«e%i9n. 

True jrel^ioD Reaches u« to be penile andafihble*' 
- GeiHiine rei^ton will never produce an austc^ teai« 
peTi or a rou|^ demeanour. 

JH^rshfiet^ of miftner^and want of condetfeensiony «ra 
^^Sfte lo .the ispirtl of tniie religion. 
. Io4li9if> isihoit onl^ the instrument of mpcBveaMnt^ 
l^t the ftouodation at .|>]easi»re; "- ■ 

Industry produces botk smproteaeiitand pittatent. 

ImproMteoient andpl^aterem Ibe products of iodaitrir* 

The comkooa mtl$a4iBUL oi^ uOm^w we ifpaoK^mmi 
lut misery. 



Yaleritts passed several la ws« abridging the power of 
the senate, and extending that of the people. 

Several laws were passed by Valerius, wjiich abridged 
Ithe power of the senate, and extended Ihatot the people. 

The power of the Senate was abridged, and that ot the 
]ieople extended, by several laws pasied during (he con- 
sulship of Valerius. . # 
* The advantages of this world, even when innoeently 
|nined« are uncertain blessings. 

"it the advantages of thirworid were innocently gained^ 
Ihey are still uncertain blessijigs/ 

We msiy indeed innocently gain the advantages of this 
world $ but even then tliey^ are uncertain blessings. 

Uncertainty attends all the advantages of this worlds 
not excepting those which are innocently acqi*ired« 

The blessings which we derive from the advantages of 
this world, are not secure, even when they are innocently 
gained. 

' When you behold wicked men multiplying in number, 
«nd increasing in power, imagine not that Providende 
particularly favours them. 

When wicked men are observed to multiply in num- 
ber, and increase in power, we are not to suppose that 
phey are particuUrly favoured by Providence. 
. From the increase and prosperity of the wicked, we 
miaai not infer that they are the favourites of Providence. 

Charity consists not in speculative ideas of general 
benevolence, floating in the head, and leaving the heart* 
»8 speculations tuo often do, untouched and cold. 
. Speculative ideas of general benevolence, do not forni 
the virtue of chanty ; tor these ^ften float in the headj^ 
and leave the heart untouched and cold. 
' Speculations which leave the heart unaffected and 
cold, though they luay consist of general benevolence 
floating in the head, do not form the^reat virtue J»f charity. 

Universal benevolence to mankmd, when it rests in 
ibe abstract, does not constitute the noble virtue of 
charity. It is then a loose mdeterminate idea, rather 
Uian a prindple of real effect : and fioats as a useleis spe* 
cttlation in the head, instead ot affecting thr tesnp^ 
iMd the heart. 



158 4rriKiHX« 

A wolf let into the sb^pfoldf wU) detour tke 8beep# 

It we let a wolf into the told, the sheep ,irill be devoured. . 

The wolf will devour the sheep, if the sheepfold bt kft 
opeo. ' 

Awolf being 1st into the sheepfola» the sheep will be 
devoured. 

If the fold be not left carefollx shut, the wolf will devottT 
the cheep. 

Thcre.4s no defence of the sheep from the wolf, unleii 
k bt kept out of the fold. 

A slaughter will be made amongst the sheep^ it the wolt 
ean get into the fold. 

The preceding examples shov th&t the form of express- 
ing a f eatiment miy be properly v;U'itd» by turning the act- 
ive voice of verbs into the passive, and the nomintttive case' 
•if fiotins into the objective ; by altering the connexion of 
short sentences, by diTerent adverb, and conjunctions^ and 
by the use of prepositions ; by applying adjectives «nd ad- 
Yfrbs instead of substantives, and vice versa \ by using the 
ca^e absol'Jte in place of the nominative and verb, and the 
participle instead of the verb ; by reversing the correspon- 
dent pans of the sentence \ and by the negation of the con- 
^ trary» instead of the assertion of the thin^ first propufed^ 
By these, and other modes of expi^ssion, a great variety of 
forms ot speech, exactly or nearly of the same iin^rt, may 
be produced ; and the young student furnished wiih a con^^ 
uceranfe store for his selection and use. 

When the business of transposingthe parts of eentence^t 
and of varying the forms of expression, becomes f amili;p 
to the student, be may t>e enployed in reducing the parti* 
oub*^ of a few pages, to geaeral heads; and in ex- 
panding sentiments generally exptessed, inco their corres^ 
p mdent particulars j and by makinsr these operations more 
or less general, and more or less particular, a considerable 
variety will be introduced into tluspart of the Exercises. 

•An employment ot the kind heie proposed, wiH not 
only m\ke the iearaer skilful ii tlie meaning andappU* 
cation of terms. %ttd in the natute of a concise and of a 
copious style; but it will ako teach him to think witb ' 
order and. attention ; to contract or expand his views a^ ' 
pleas ire ; and to digest the sentimentp of ot&er persons^ 
orhisown.inthemqiiimr nest adapted to ftstist his jttdg* 
mentanimcmory*. 

TH8 END. 
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